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THE SONG OF FAMINE. 
Gaunt stealthy famine, the brother of Death, 
My night-black wings o’er the nations I spread, 
I burdened the air with my blood-chilling breath, 
And the graves are filled with dead. 
The fields are deserted, the plough is at rest, 
Echo sleeps on the hushed wind's breast, 
Even the birds are afraid to sing— 
To waken the silence with carolling. 
No infant voices, blithsome and clear, 
With hallo and laughter break on the ear,— 
No more they race round the now ruined cot, 
The games and the merriments all are forgot; 
or spectre like—cold, 
On the bare earth they lie : 
Their minutes are told, 
They are wailing to die. 
Pale mothers kiss their children at night— 
The children are orphans ere morning light ; 
Sinewy limbs grow weak and shrunken, 
Merry eves grow dim,—deep-sunken, 
Brother in brother's eyes gaze deep, 
Eyes which have not even tears to weep,— 
And with numbed crushed heart, 
Too dead to smart, 
Reckons when either must fall to sleep. 
All, all is desolate, vacant, and still,— 
All, all is blighted, and withered with woe,— 
All, all is deathly, and pallid, ard chill, 
Wherever my wing's lowring shadow | throw. 
I ripen the corn for my pale brothers scythe 
Long, long ere nature can : 
Man cannot wrest food from the hard giftless earth, 
So I fatten the earth with man ! 


LINES WRITTEN IN A STRANGE LAND. 


BY D. MACGIBBON M. D. 
No song of lark, at early morn, 
Is carol’d from * the lift sa hi,” 
No mavis, from the wayside thorn, 
Pours forth her evening melody. 


No « hawthorn blossom” scents the way; 
No * modest daisy” decks the lea, 

Nor purple heath bell, here does lay 
With open treasures, for the bee. 


There may be birds of plumage rare, 

And birds, that, strangely mock each sound, 
But these, to me, will not compare, 

With those, in Albion’s land that’s found. 


The orange, here, may scent the grove— 
Magnolias high, wave over head, 

But these I'd leave, once more torove, 
The sweet paths of my native glade,— 


The primrose, by the stream, to pu’, , 
As in the gleesome days of youth, — 
And Mary, hear ‘hy voice, anew, 
In strains of love, and simple truth. 


New Orleans, March, 1847. 


MY FIRST LOVE AND LAST DUEL. 


SECOND EPISODE. 


' was apparently henceforth to be the principal connecung link of our new politi- 
_cal creed. 
_ Whilst the nations of Europe were, however, thus reposing, the bone of con- 
tention had been cast among the inhabitants of a distant hemisphere. The 
Spanish colonies were breaking, link by link, the chain of despotism, which had 
so long fettered their energies. Freedom was pluming her wing, preparative 
_'to a first essay to soar into the realms of light, from the torpidity with which 
lages of darkness had encompassed her; and her plaintive cry for assistance 
_was soon responded to by the now unemployed chivalry of Englard and 
| France. 

About the close of the year eighteen hundred and , an expedition sailed 
from the Thames for the Spanish main, consisting of a corvette, mounting 22 
guns, and three large merchant brigs, conveying the full Staff of three regi- 

ments of cavalry, an artillery and rifle corps, together with the necessary arms 
| and equipments appertaining to each. 
‘| For the first few days after clearing the land, the air, very unusual at that 
| season—was clear, as well as frosty, but with short and baffling winds, and those 
not invariably favourable to our destination. That we had now, however, reach- 
ed the latitude of the dreaded Bay of Biscay was made evidently manifest by 
| the short heaving billows, which, even in moderate weather, is so peculiarly its 
_ distinctive attribute. The temperature, as I have already stated, was extreme- 
ly cold, yet no cloud within the compass of our visible horizon portended a com- 
ing storm ; indeed, as evening approached, a light but steady breeze sprang up 
from the desired quarter, promising us a speedy transit to a more genial clim- 
jjate, aud the advantages attendant upon the regular trade-winds. By dusk, the 
| whole of our little squadron were wel! in sight, and when the corvette, acting 
as Commodore, hoisted her poop-lanterns, readily acknowledged the signal. 
| The corvette was a beautifu! specimen of French naval architecture, and 
| built expressly as a pleasure yacht for Napoleon ; but was subsequently captur- 
| ed by the British, I believe in one of those cutting-out expeditions in which, 
| during the eaily part of the war, our gallant seamen so frequently distinguished 
‘themselves. She was now. independently of her temporary fittings as a trans- 
''port, laden with ordnance, small-arms, and stores of every description, for the 
use of the Colombians, sent out by mercantile speculators, on the guarantee of 
an accredited agent in London; and, in addition to the head-quarters of the ex- 
\pedition, was manned by a double crew, as it was intended, in the event of 
|jcertain conditions being complied with on the part of the republican Govern- 
‘ment, that she should hencetorth form an additional acquisition to their infant 
navy. 

When the officers quitted the deck at six p. m., for the purpose of dining, 
everything wore a propitious aspect : the breeze, however, had freshened con- 
siderably, and to eyes not strictly nautical it might have appeared that the ves- 
sel rather laboured under too great a press of canvass: as the officers, howev- 
er, among whom was an old Lieutenant of the Royal Navy,—a passenger go- 
ing out to join the Colombian marine,—gave no orders for its reduction, it was 
natural to infer that no danger was to be apprehended 

‘Two and twenty officers assembled round the cabin dinner-table, and having 
freely partaken of the bountiful fare proviued, the cloth was removed ; and it 
‘being Saturday night, we all prepared to spend a portion of it in the hilarous 
lconviviality with which at sea it 1s customary to hail its advent, when suddenly 
\the cabin dead-lights were stove in, and a torrent of water swept the table of 
i's entire furnishing, and we found oerselves floundering among the wreck of 
decanters, glasses, &c., in ** most admired disorder.” he naval officer was 
the first to recover his equilibrium and rush upon deck, emphatically advising 
jour more immediate Commander to keep all land-lubbers below. To tell the 
truth, this precaution was needless, as no one sought to remove from the posi- 
tion into which he was first thrown, further than to steady himself by whatever 
ifixture he could grasp; indeed, the Judicrous biended with the awful. Few of 
‘us knew the full extent of our danger ; yet by the light of the lamp, which still 
jretained its pendent position, the various countenances whica its rays reflected 
|presented a combination of panic-stricken features. Luckily, however, by the 
\prompt exertions of the ship's officers and crew, the threatened catastrophe was 
ispeedily averted, the temporary inconvenience remedied by a change of dry 
‘clothing, and we resumed our places at the replenished board, with many jocu- 
\lar comments on our late immersion. 
| That our situation had been extremely critical may be judged from the fact 
jthat the corvette was, for the space of severa: minutes, making stern-way, at 


a. 


The demon of war’s arch-prototype on earth—Napoleon, who so long made an impetus of ten knots. A furious gust of wind, the precursor of a heavy 
the continent of Europe one vast charnel-house, had been compelled on the, gale, tore the wheel from the grasp of the helmsman, threw the vessel up in 
plains of Waterloo to return his ensanguined sword to its scabbard, and now, ithe wind’s eye, and the next moment she was taken all a-back. 


ay gnawing his chain on an isolated rock in the middie of the South Atlantic’ | 


qeean, to which the confederated Powers, he had so often braved and vanquish- | 
shad securely bound him. Alas, Napoleon! land we were again startled in the midst of our festivities by the sound of can- 


« Yet worse, for then, 


To tear thy image from the love of men, 


They wrenched thee from thy kindred ; from the arms, 
And haply from the heart of her, whose charms 
Were as thy deed’s fair guerdon, in thy den 

They left thee widow’d, childless, and apart, 

To waste, and wither there in brokeness of heart !” 


Englan 1 was gradually relieving herself from the heavy pressure of the tax- 
es consequent on the system she had for years pursued, of subsidizing the ar-| 
mies of her impoverished allies; the vineyards of France and Portugal again 
shot forth their luxuriant stems, and the olives mpened unmolested on the sun- 
ny hills of Spain and Italy. 


*« Peace on earth, and good-will to man,” 


Within an hour succeeding this event, the gale had increased to a hurricane, 


non, that every now and then, during a temporary lull, came booming over the 
watery waste. On reaching the deck, how different was the scene presented 
to our view from what it had been a few hours previously ! The ship had been 
reduced to nearly bare poles, and was labouring dread{ully ; one moment bu- 
ried in the trough of the sea, the next elevated on the foaming crest of a gi- 
gantic wave. As the scud few past, brief glances were occasicnally obtained 
lof our three consorts, from one of whom, the nearest to us, the signals of dis- 
‘tress we had heard, proceeded. Her lanterns could at intervals be dimly seen 
‘through the haze that surrounded us, yet no assistance could be afforded, as 
\no*boat ever constructed could have floated an instant amidst this war of ele- 
jments. We could, therefore, only commiserate the unfortunate crew and pase 
isengers of that apparently-doomed vessel, a» a partial and momentary glimpse 
[would betray to .s her dismasted hull contending with the turbulent billows, 
‘that might be truly described as “ running mountains high.” At length, a shrill 


[end piercing cry rose far above the storm, aunouncing the fatal consummation 
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of our too faithful forebodings. Her lights flashed for an instant more vividly,!|and still continued to pursue in the present instance, although T had but few 
as if to mark her whereabouts, and then became extinguished, as the water-log-| Imitators ; indeed, with the honourable exception only. of two or three indivi- 
ged hulk settled gradually down into the depths of the ocean* duals, the entire aggregate was composed of feliows that would split upon the 
* And first one universal shrick there rush’d | difference of a hair’s breadth. As is ever the case, however, nthe futile en- 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash | deavour to offend none, we displeased all, and soon found that our little mmori - 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hush’d, i ty, so seemingly secure in its neutrality, had become the butt against which the 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash ; Shafts of the whole was directed. 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d, {| With regard to myself individually, [ eared little or nothing for the petty 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, ‘lannoyances to which I might be subjected, and detcrmmed to encounter with 
A solitary shriek,-—the bubbling cry | silent contempt alone any manifestation of an enmity, which I had so mnocently 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.’ 


|jand nnintentionally excited. But, alas! I was little aware, what dire effects 
The melancholy loss of so many comrades afflicted us with the most poig-| ley spring from even the most weak and contemptible sources 

nant regret ; and we sought our respective berths and hammocks with a grate-', The evening of the morning that had witnessed the departure of the schooner 

ful thanksgiving to that Providence which had hitherto preserved us from a sij/containiny the heavy baggage was appointed for our quitting the corvette and 

milar destiny, and which we were lately so nearly participating. We had not) larger vessels for the small craft, now anchored in our immediate vicinity; se- 

long left the Island of Madeira, however, where we only staid the time neces-||veral of the officers were on shore, and those who had the means, diligently sup- 


sary to procure some wine*and fruit, than we began in some measure to shake!) 
etf the depression of spirits the recent lamentable event had at first engen | 
dered, ‘The weather had now also become mild and beautiful, and, as. 
the trade-breeze gently filled our sails, and wafted us on our course, we seemed 
to forget in the contemplation of the active scenes that awaited our future the 
disastrous consequences of the past. 

Our little armament was composed, as is invariably the case in all auxiliary 
levies. of most heterogeneous materials. The veteran and raw recruit, aged 
experience and youthful presumption were here to be met in juxta-position, 
and would have bade defiance to the exertions of the most skilful commander 
to blend the various elements of temper into one harmonious whole ; so that, 
by the time we reached our first port of rendezvous, several disputes had aris- 
en, the settlement of which wae held in abeyance until our landing was effect- 
ed, when several affairs of honour came off, with, however, no very important 
results. 

After touching at two or three islands, we made sail for that of , where 
we expected to receive our Cefinitive orders from an agent, who was stationed 
there in anticipation of our arrival. 

It was a lovely morning when the corvette, enveloped in a cloud of canvass, 
with a breeze just sufficient to ripple the now calm ocean, and temper the rays! 
of a tropical sun, followed by, alas ! only two of her three former consorts, ma-| 
Jestically opened the spacious Bay of St. G , and shortly afterwards took’ 
up her anchorage in front of the town; the houses of which, with their white- 
washed walls, green jalousies and balconies, presented a most lively and pictur. 
esque appearance. 
charming villas of the official authorities and planters, cresting as they did every, 
eminence around and in rear of the town, even to the heights in the distance, 
gues in the sun, and seeming to peep from the rich foliage of the tropical) 
Tuit and cocoa-nut trees, in which they were partly embowered, would have 
puzzled the pencil of no mean artist to have done justice to the varied beauties 
of the scene. ‘The air, too, was laden with the perfume of a thousand odorife-) 
rous plants indigenous to the soil, whilst the mpe and luscious king of fruitage’ 
—the pine—musk, and water-melon, tamarind, sour-sop, and an endless variety) 
of others tempted our appetite, and allayed our thirst. | 

My first impressions of delight, however, occasioned by this exuberant love | 
liness of West Indian scenery became mellowed, as it were, when subsequent-| 
ly gazing upon it from beneath the awning of our vessel, [ reflected on the vast 
number of my fellow creatures to whom the periodical insalubrity of the cli- 
mate had proved so truly fatal ; and | could not avoid assimilating in my mind 
the gorgeous landscape I was then contemplating with the painted sepulchre, 
that only denotes more pointedly the rottenness within. 

_ “Ve had now occupied our present anchorage for some days, anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of some small craft, better adapted at this season of the year for 
the passage of the bar and shifting sands of the Orinoco River, which were to 
transport our little armament to its ulterior point of disembarkation ; and this 


he island seemed clothed in verdure, and the light and) 


repose, his wearied limbs 


plying themselves with wine and delicacies for the special comfort of the inner 
man, durmg the progress of the coming voyage, whilst those who remained, 
were either standing in detached groups, or listlessly reclining beneath the aw- 
ning of the deck. The heat was intense: not the slightest zephyr fanned the 
atmosphere, or rippled the mirror-like surface of the ample bay ; the very seams 
of the deck, even those parts of it partially protected by over-hanging canvass, 
shrank from their blistered caulkings, and opened their dumb mouths as if plead- 
ing for moisture. 

As | leaned over the taffrail, and contemplated, for the last day, as I then 
thought the diversified scenery that presented itself to my view, I could not 
avoid inwardly ruminating on the precarious nature of the service in which I had 
embarked ; and yet, whilst even mentally contrasting the perils of the war of 
exterinination I was so soon to encounter, with the smiling peacefulness of all 
animate and inanimate objects within the compass of my vision, I felt almost a 
morbid desire for immediate change, with little or no reference to the results it 
might produce. I was, in fact, in that state of languor which usually precedes 
or accompanies slow nervous fever, with the clear perception, however, that I 
required the strong stimulant of energetic action to rouse my pulses to their health- 
ful beat. There is, I have no doubt, at periods, certain mysterious influences at 
work within us, when the mind is powerfully impressed with presentiments of 
good or evil; indeed, I have in more than one instance tested the truth of this 
assertion. On the present occasion, the innate conviction that I was personal- 
ly menaced by some terrible calamity was mot to be shaken by any efforts of 
my reasoning faculties ; true, | was ignorant whence, or how soon the bolt might 
| be discharged at my devoted head, but it would suddenly and surely reach me, 
_ 1 most religiously believed 

I was only awakened from the reverie into which! had fallen by the duty that 
now devolved upon me in conjunction with others, to superintend the removal 
of the men forming part of the expedition on board the corvette, with the al- 
lutted provisions, to the small schooner which had been chartered for our recep- 
tion: this was effected before dusk, and certainly, the narrow and confined him. 
its of our new floating-barrack offered but a poor equivalent for the comfort and 
accommodation of the one we had been compelled to relinquish. The smali ca- 


‘bin contained but two berths, previously occupied the Master and his Mate, and 


now destined to the temporary use of the senior officer and his second in com- 
mand 

The deck was literally strewed with individuals of every grade, each meta- 
phorically speaking, “pricking for the softest plank,”’ on which to stretch, if not 
Of course, the only bedding of the men consisted 
of their great coats, with knapsacks for their pillows, whilst the military cloak 
and valise performed similar services for the officers. 

And here,it is requisite to inform the reader—wherefore will be shortly appa- 


'rent—that this cloak of ample dimensions, composed of blue camblet and lined 


with crimson serge. had the inside of its collar faced with white velvet, on 
which was stamped in black marking ink, the initials of the owner. When not 


delay had been at first agreeably enough compensated by occasional excursions 
on shore during the cooler portions of the morning and evening ; but at length 
the usual results of inaction, more especially observable in disorganised bodies,) 
began to develope themselves in a too evident relaxation of discipline among | 
many of the officers, which was speedily followed by its natural consequences,| 
insubordination, and even desertion, among the men. From the peculiar nature | 


in use, they were invariably rolled and firmly strapped to the valise ; mine was, 
under my own inspection, thus carefully adjusted, and consigned to the charge 
of my servant. As the night closed in, many of the officers returned from their 
day's leave, several of whom gave visible tokens that they had been sacrificing 
at any other shrine than that of temperance, and indeed seeined by no means 
disiuelined to continue and extend their orgies to a late hour. ‘These intentions 


of the expedition no arbitrary measures could be adopted to enforce obedience | \if such they had, were, however, speedily defeated by a very natural, yet total- 
Stationed ina British port, they were necessarily under the surveillance of the) liv unexpe cted impediment. ‘The sky had become suddenly overcast, and 
official authorities of the island, who were, indeed, bound to afford protection! |dense masses of clouds sweeping up from westward, in a few moments entirely 
to any claimant without reference to the infraction of the oath which each and! lobsecur d the so-lately clear and starlit firmament ; whence, suspended \ike one 
had taken an alien flag. renner being totally out of pall over nature's obsequies, they discharged their watery torrents in such 

t phe t iad only moral wea j|tremendous volume as tropical! climates can alone exhibit. 

ns of reason and persuasion by which he could hope to stem the current of, : ‘ 
isaffection, and fo at least a remnant of his ane from sedideniead It was instant commotion on deck, the Sow of wine yielded to the flow of we- 
the cause which they had voluntarily embraced. ‘This partially succeeded, and! aa being 
which was instantanecusly filled to excess. Luckily, in these latitudes, the ve- 
papery fury of the storm entails its rapid exhaustion, so, that ere half-an-hour had 
baggage, under the sand dis for the Orin elapsed, the canopy of heaven resumed its former brightness, and no other evi- 
the herald of PThis dence of the recent pitiless shower remained, save the humid deck, and a few 

inasmuch that subsequently none evinced the slightest disposition to remain! pass iS gra brentipr-wheg of a place of retreat, had been necessarily ex- 

Having remained below till its stifling atmosphere rendered it no longer ten- 
tack to will rd necessary to observe tine of able, I returned upon deck, and seeking a vacant space amid the prostrate forms 
had lng been taking te wy servant wo bing me my whe, hs 
us. The occasional injudicious exactions of superiors were responded to by Tha y dite dl Sected. I d clink 
sullen submissiveness on the part of inferiors many of these latter deeming|{" ubt I vim. 
themselves better qualitied for, and more entitled to, command, in consequence h b kl d Thi pre 4 
of having enjoyed the trifling advantage, of perhaps a few day’ seniority in their pw 
by the same rule, of infringing the right of precedency established by priority y ti fort. ferred hat t d 
of appointment in the service of a foreign State! In fact, acrimonious jealous- ve. i h r — 
ies, springing from these heart-bumnings of defeated ambition, more or less per. to ruffle my temper, the more especially, as 1 detected the sound of ironical 
vaded our little commuity ; and, on this, our last day's sojourn in an English) | proceeding om 
ay’s ls onchie convinced that this practic! 

ings continually arose, and ill-feeling spread 1¢s baleful influence around us 

It had always been my maxim, and one rigidly adhered to, under all cireum- : 
stances, never to mix myself up with any clique or party, be the intents or pur-||, 
poses what they might ; such was the line of policy [ had hitherto followed,|), 
; berately. amid jeers and taunts, to examine the collars of the cloaks worn by each, 

x The Indian foundered in this storm ; her crew aud passengers,—among the latter Lieut.-|!in regular rotation. My ceareh was at first fruitless, till my eye became at 
ful. Sk-——, whe had long previously commanded the Cavalry Depot at Maidstone,—amountt len ath directed to a figure reclining ona locker at the stern of the vessel, ap- 


fog ithe whole to upwards of one hundred and eighty souls, perished with the yess 
parently in deep repose, aud enveloping which, unmediately recognised the 
imissing roguelaurc 


| 


Partof hersterm, with the name painted thereon, was subsequently picked np off the Spanish 
coast 
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I must candidly confess, that my anger, excited, as it had been by the contu- and demand the « satisfaction” due from one gentleman to another, so soon «+ 
melious treatment | experienced, was no longer subject to control, and under I could make it convenient. 
its indiseriminating influence. [ rudely divested the sleeper of the covering, “ And this, sir,” said I, scarcely able to retain my contempt, * is the delil- 
which I concluded he had surreptitiously obtamed, and accompanied too, by erate message of one who, barely two hours since, in the presence of our assem- 
such vituperative expressions as my feelings at the moment suggested. 1 lis- bled comrades, protlered to me the hand of friendship ! 
tened to no explanations, indeed | am now wholly unconsciovs whether any, * True, responded Manstield ; * but my friend Bradford now acts solely in 
were offered, but strode indignantly to my corner amid the most profound si- accordance with the expressed opinion of a majority of the officers, who have 
Jence, which even the late scoffers evinced nu disposition to break held a meeting upon the subject, and even threatened expulsion from their 

My night was a sleepless one. As the agitation | had undergene subsided, society, unless he repair the honour of the corps, which, in his person, 
my heart became gradually suseeptible to more generous emotions ; | began to they deem to have been compromised by your offence, and his submission 
reflect, so far at least as regarded the individual principally concerned, whether to It. 

I might not have been too premature im attributing to him, a culpable pres-  ** Say rather, sir, that they have had the address to make your friend's nex- 
cience of the offeuce, which he was, the perhaps innocent instrument of consum- perience subservient to their base designs. However, since he hascast himself 
mating. into the breach—a position which, I firmly believe, neither of his advisers weuld 

His features were familiarto me and I had remarked during the voyage, individually contest with him,—why, he must abide the consequences. Any 
that he had appeared studious, and rather kept himself aloof from the general previous offence of mine, I must consider as fully cancelled, by my late prot- 
society of his brother officers; of his name, I was not then cognizant, though fered and accepted atonement. This is my reply to your mission My friend 
I recollect on one or two occasions, hearing him addressed, by a young man, Capt. Sullivan, will settle with you the requisite preliminaries, and I care not 
whose companionship he imore exclusively appeared to select, by the iamiliar how speedily the affair be decided. My friead will attend you without delay ; 
epithet of Charles. saying which with an inclination of the head, I withdrew. . 

With the first dawn of morning I arose from my recumbent position, and ha- On rejoining Sullivan, I hastened to explain the purport of my late interview. 
ving completed my brief toilette as well as circumstances would permit began He listened to me with sympathy, and squezing my hand in his merely exclaiw- 
to perambulate one side of the stall deck, not unmindful,but perfectly regardless, ed, «We have no other alternative !” and proceeded to make the definite ar- 
of the scowls of some and averted looks ofother of its military occupants, when Tangements with my opponent's second. — . 
I was joined by my friend, whom I shall, for certain reasons, designate by the Perceiving that the cabin was now entirely without occupants, I gladly avail- 
appellative of Sullivan. Capt. Sullivan had just come off in a shore-boat, and ed myself of its privacy ; I felt the necessity of a brief self communion. I ar- 
had brought with him some savoury additaments to a ration breakfast, of which raigned every action of mine, in reference to the affair at issue, before the un- 
he kindly requested me to partake, and whilst our servants were making arrange- erring tribunal of conscience, aud its verdict was an acquittal. | had tried every 
ments for the same, I drew him aside, and made him acquainted with the oc- honorable means of pacification and failed: any further concession on my part 

currences of the past night, together with the doubts to which my reflections of would not only prove unavailing, but justly subject me to the im; utation of pol- 
the morning had given birth. tronnerie, and I well knew that the courage of a soldier, like the chastity of 

Sullivan was a fair sample of an Irish gentleman, generous, warm-hearted, Cesar s wife, should be free from even the taint of suspicion. | examined the 
and brave in the best sense of the word. His advice on the present affair, per- |subject under all its bearings ; not a loop hole presented itself by which I could 
fectly coinciding with my own preconceived opinion determined my immediate escape with credit from the horns of the dilemma on which destiny had fixed 
adoption of it, nore especially, that he strengthened the idea, which I had al- me, and I could only come to one conclusion. so emphatically expressed in the 
ready formed, that Lieutenant “Bradford,’’— so he named the young man whom. last sentence uttered by my friend Sullivan, « We then have no other alterna- 
I poisted out to him,—had been made tle unconscious scape-goat of a party ; live ! 
nor, was this our joint view of the subject to lack further illustration ; for, atthe — In a few minutes Sullivan presented himself, and ‘nformed me that our meet- 
very moment we had arrived at this conclusion, a non-commissioned officer jing was to take place about a mile below the town, on a sandy beach, shaded 
came aft with the Lieutenant's cloak, which he stated had been found cast by an avenue of cocoa-nut trees ; and that a boat was getting ready for our con. 
among the great coats, and other miscellaneous traps belonging to the men im veyance thither. The next difficulty,—and one not easily surmounted,—was 
the fore-part of the vessel. to procure weapous ; for, although there was no deficieney of liolstex-pistols, 

Grieved, as I before feit, at the hasty ebulition of temper which I had be-| there was, with the exception of those belonging to the Commanding Officer, 
trayed, my regrets were now doubly enhanced, and | ardently longed to which were of course unattainable, but one pair of Manton’s or Nock’s hair - 
make the amende honourable as publicly as had been given my unreflective triggers to be found, and these had been already appropriated by the adverse 
offence. I therefore requested Captain Sullivan to assemble the whole of) party ; and strange to say, my friend's proposition that we should mutually 
the officers on the quarter deck, which had no sooner been etlected, than I) participate in the advantage, in order to equalize the chances, was sternly, ‘f 
advanced and tendered to Lieutenant Bradford the expression of my heart ‘not discourteously, negatived by Mansfield. Large cavalry pistols, with a mus- 
felt contrition, for the harsh Janguage, which, in a moment of imitation, | had |ket bore, was out of the question ; so that I was obliged to trust to the doubt. 
used towards him, and earnestly solicited his acceptance of my apology. fal efficiency of a borrowed pair of brass barrels, scarcely exceeding in length, 

Bradford’s features evinced evident satisfaction at this unexpected proceeding the largest pocket-size 
on my part, and scarcely had | concluded ere his extended hand grasped mine, Notwithstanding the varied emotions incidental to my position, | could not 
whilst he hastened to assure me that the painfel occurrence should henceforth, repress a smile, at the glance of unfeigned contempt cast by Sullivan on the 
in his mind, be consigned to utter oblivion. | miserable substitutes for legitimate barking-irons, which he was endeavourmg 

The countenances of those wio witnessed the above scene assumed a variety to render as serviceable as possible, “ Arrah, then, my boy !” said he, “1 was 
of aspects, but not a single dissentient voice then ventured to impugn the pro- \just after thinking, there was some trifling difference between these beggarly 
priety of our reconciliation :—few there—and among them some old officers— pop-guns and the nate little pair ef infallibles, —quite family heir-looms, — which 
would probably have had the moral courage thus to have acted. Suill 1 am per- | have seen iy old unele, Terence O'Sullivan, of Ballivallen Castle, in the 
suaded, that in many instances of dispute, where arbitrament has been sought county cf Kerry, bandle with glistening eye, and as much delicacy of touch as 
in the dernier ressort, had the insane doginas of false honor yielded to the better woulda gentleman his lady’shand By the Powers then, they were real beau- 
unpulses of human nature, and he whose conscience convicted him of wrong, ex- ties, and had done execution in their time: six notches on each stock, the 
erted the true manly fortitude to acknowledge his fault, rather than persist in it record of as many fatal hits, not to mention the number of times they 
until reparation became impossible, mucii necessary bloodshed might have been merely winged their game. Ah! then, I heartily wish we had them here for 
averted. ‘the nonce ;" saying which, he threw another rueful Joak on his now finished 

How diminished in numbers, would have been the victims to a code as san task, and half muttering to himself, * Who knows? Fortuna juvat audaci,”” 
guinary as that of Dacre, yet which, in extreme cases, constituted as is society, grasped my hand, and preceded me to the boat, which already awaited us. 
may be deemed imperative ; how few, I repeat, compared with the sad reality, I found that, in addition to the principals and their respective seconds, the 
would have fallen beneath this modern Juggernaut ; and how many social and beat contained three medical attendants, one of whom, a particular friend, had 
endearing ties, in all relations of life, thus cruelly dissevered, might otherwise proposed to accompany me. None of the crew were admitted ; the seconds 
have remained happy and united ! and Surgeons agreeing torow inturn. Bradford and myself occupied, one the 

My wind thus happily tranquillized, at the fortunate termination of an affair, (stern, and the other the bows ; so that all communication was perfectly pre- 

which had caused me much self-reproach, | joined my friend in his morning's re- vented. As we shoved off from the vessel's side numerous faces were direct- 
past, which having concluded, we were listlessly reclining against the bulwark, ed towards us from the gangway, and it was clearly evident that more than s 
enjoying the luxury of a cigar, and watching the curling and fragrant smoke as hint of our intention had generally circulated. The officers gazed upon us with 
it floated on the clear and ambient air. The serene beauty of the cloudless sky \features as callous as must have been the hearts that had fomented a trivial 
—for the sun had not yet nearly attained its meridian— was delightfully temper- quarrel into the importance of a deadly feud. I returned their looks with ove 
ei by the early sea breeze. that breaking, in its progress to the land, the other of deep unmitigated scorn. | would, at that moment, most willingly have run 
wise calm and placid ocean into innumerable tiny ripples, caused the sails—ex- the gauntlet ot their collective enmity, could my sodoing have saved the victim 
tended to dry on board the schooner—-to flap lazily against the masts, and im-) they had offered up on the altar of their selfish and contemptible pride. 

part a delicious coolness to the crowded deck. | As we shot past the bows of the schooner, crowded with non-commissioned 

Our attention was however suddenly attracted by witnessing the descent of officers aud men (my position in the boat rendering me more conspicuously visi- 
several officers in succession, to the little cabin, and on likewise observing that ble to them), the hand of each was simultaneously raised to his cap, in token 
others, from the various groups around,—as though in compliance with a previ |jof respect. I had always been a general favourite with them ; and this silent 
ous intimation,—proceeded to the same place, evidently of conference! This demonstration of good will, under existing circumstances, afforded me inex- 
circumstance struck me as singular ; but on my friend's remark, that he supposed pressible pleasure. [| stood up for an instant, and took off my barrette, in ac- 


they were planning some excursion for the day in the event of our not sailing, } 
felt no further interest in the matter 
An hour or inore had elapsed ; we had received no orders from the commander, 
of the expedition, who was still on shore, relative to ovr stay or departure ; and 
I was on the point of suggesting to my friend the expediency of our paying a brief 
and last visit to the town, with the view of obtaiming some information, when, 
I was accosted by a young officer, who politely requested a few moment's con- 
versation with me in private. He who now addressed me was scarcely more 
than a lad, of handsome yet dandified appearance, and whom | in.) 
stantly recognised as having been the intimate associate of Bradford. Begging 
that Sullivan would await my return on the same spot, and bowing to Lt. Mans. 
field in token of acquiescence, | walked forward with him to the bows of the’ 
vessel, where we snould be less likely to meet interruption, and prepared to lis-, 
ten to his communication, the real nature of which did not for a moment strike! 
me. 
Judge then, reader, my surprise, my indignation,—this last feeling, however, 
not unmixed with pity for the unfortunate and misguided dupe of a cowardly! 
y,—when Mansfield acquainted me that he was deputed on the part of Lt. 
Bradford to reject the apology (so recently accepted!) which | had made to him | 


knowledgment of the salute, and this movement, very unintentionally on tny 


||part, elicited a cheer that echoed far and wide, and must have been wormwuvod 


to many who, had they dared, would have readily repressed it ! 

We were not long in reaching the selected spot, which was certainly most 
admirably adapted for the purpose to which it was about to be converted. Oue 
side entirely shut out from aught, save casual observation, by a chain of graduai- 
ly sloping heights, which, clothed in verdure to their very summits, shaded the 
natural valley, in which hostile preparations, were now making to desecrate 
with the foul passions of man the hitherto calm repose of its innocent and un- 
broken solitude. Whilst to our left, the wide waters of the vast Atlantic stretch- 
ed far away in the distance till they became blended with the horizon ; from 
which might occasionally be seen to emerge some dark speck, which nautical 
eyes alone could detect as the floating emporium of war or commerce, till, on 
its nearer approach, the reflection of the sun's rays on the white and beliying 
canvass, verified to less experienced optics the aceuracy of the seaman's 
vision. 

Whilst the seconds were engaged in measuring the ground, loading the death- 
dealing tubes, and completing the other arrangements usual on similar occa- 


sions, | sauntered to and fro on the sandy beach, accompanied by my friend the 
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surgeon, who did not hesitate to confirm my previously conceived opinions, that |steady motion, followed by an inclination of the head and body. This was no 
the opposite party had come predetermined to carry out the affair. cowéegut |sooner perceived by Mansfield and the others than a rush was made, only just in 
coute, to the last extremity. « He had,” he said, « been a silent but not inat- time to save the unfortunate young man from falling heavily on the ground. 
tentive witness to the arrangements and even threats employed to induce Brad-| When Sullivan had ascertained trom the Surgeons the hopeless nature of the 
ford to renew the fracas which had been apparently so amicably adjusted ; nor'|wound, he eame up, and having congratulated ine on my escape, communica- 
could they for some time,” he continued, « bring him to comply with their sug ‘ted to me the fatal termination of the affair. God knows that I harboured no 
gestions ; and even when he did consent, it was qualified with the avowal, that feeling of exultation ; | felt wretched and bewildered, and could at that mo- 
he had no feelings of self-vindictiveness to gratify ; so that, whatever might /ment have almost welcomed a similar fate to that which had stricken my mis- 
be the result, the odium and consequences would rest with themselves. Poor |guided opponent. 
Bradford,” added my friend, in conclusion, he is more to be pitied than!” As{ approached, and contemplated with feelings of marked regret the re- 
condemned ; he had no other resource than to yield, or to submit to the worst |cumbent form before me, the half-glazed eye turned upon me a look of recog- 
stigma that can attach to a soldier’s reputation.” jnition, divested, however, of the smallest symptom of reproach ; his extended 
“ There was one mode of action,” | replied, © that might have occurred to |hand feebly grasped mine, as he slowly enunciated, «« Greve not, De Mowbray 
an older soldier, and which, had Bradford's position and mine been reversed, |—I am alone to blame.” Then addressing himself more especially to Mans- 
I should have assuredly adopted, and, ! am inclined to believe, not without field, he added, « [ trust my brother oflicers will be now satistied, and do jus- 
success.” jtice to iny memory.” 
* How so ’’’ exelaimed the Surgeon ; “ pray enlighten my ignoranee.” (| My bosom was one wild chaos of contending influences—deep commisera- 
« Thus, then ; you were present, if [ mistake not, when [ made an apology |tion for the dying youth, admiration for his generous self crimination, but, above 
to Bradford before the assembled officers, and noted his ready acceptance |all, unqualitied horror and contempt for theydastardly projectors of the sanguina- 
thereof ?”’ rv drama, discordantly intermingled ; and { might probably have given audible 
© I was present ; and deemed the atonement and acceptance alike honoura- vent to my mward denunciations, had not Sullivan, to whom [ had mentioned 
ble to both.” the hasty retreat of the black, reminded us that it would be prudent to return 
* Did you hear any remonstrance offered, or expressions uttered, by a single to the vessel as speedily as possible, lest we should be iterrapted by the is- 
individual, condemnatory of the proceeding '”’ land authorities. ; 
«“ Not a syllable.” | With our united assistance, poor Bradford was conveyed to the boat, and 
“Good! Now, mark ; (mind, lam atsuming my position to be that of stretched upon some cloaks in its bottom, and slowly and in mournful silence, 
Bradford's ;)—had [ been summoned before a clique of men, and urged by ‘unbroken save by the monotonous dip of the ours, we trayersed our ocean 
them to falsify and repudiate the words of conciliation, with which, in all sin- space. ‘The bulwark nearest to us as we approached was crowded from 
cerity, and unchecked by comment, [ had so lately greeted the ackuowledg- |stem to stern with anxious and inquiring faces. As the boat touched the 
ment of an unpremeditated offence, my reply would have been, an indignant 'gangway, | sprang upou deck. Not a syliable was breathed by even one 
refusal ; and, in answer to any menaces they might have ventured to indulge, among the many there assembled. All seemed motionless and statue like, but 
should have boldly declared, that although my sense of justice would not ad- with fixed and earnest gaze upon the nearly senseless body of their too visibly 
mit of the slavish acquiescence they exacted, { should not scruple to hold the (sinking companion, as it was carefully raised, and borne past them. Bitterness 
first man that cast a slur upon my conduct, by attri -uting it to unworthy mo- jwas iu my heart, gall upon my tongue ; and I could have wished my words to 
tives, personally responsible for the insult, and that he, or each in succession, ‘possess the withering attribute of the fabled head of Medusa, as I uttered in 
if so inclined, might have an early opportunity cf putting my resolution to |a voice, clear and distinct as my emotion permitted, Behold your vic- 
the test. For you may put it down as an imvariable maxim, that those who |tim!” 
evince themselves the most eager in promoting a quarrel are ever the least} As soon as the Surgeonshad extracted the ball, a very trifling operation, 
ready or willing, individually, to incur the consequences.” ‘since it had entered the right side, and traversing the body in a slanting direc 
« The fact is undeniable ;—but here comes Sullivan. God preserve you. ‘tion, was merely retained by the skin under the left shoulder-blade, I was, at 
You have, at all events, the consolation of knowing that you did every thing to Bradford's earnest request, invited to attend him. A cordial had been adminis- 
avoid the collision which has been forced upon you.” With a {riendly pressure tered, and, though evidently fast declining, he seemed composed and free from 
of the hand we then separated, and | hastened to join Sullivan, with whom | pain. Having professed himself perfectly resigned to his death, and lamented 
proceeded to my allotted station. ‘that false shame and inexperience should have mduced him either to jeopar- 
Ten paces had been marked out, and the sand at each extremity slightly dize his own life or that of mine, under the actual! circumstances of the case ; 
moved, so asto denote our respective positions Bradford was already mw jand candidly acknowledging that my conduct throughout had been strictly fair 
his place, and as I took mine opposite to him [ threw a glance on his counte- and honourable,—an admission, now when too late, readily confirmed, and 
nance ; it was deadly pale, but his whole bearing was steady and collected ; he subsequently attested in writing by al! who had been present,—he raised his 
seemed as one cunscious of having an ungracivus task imposed upon him, and head partly trom the pillow, and regardmg me with a look of extreme placidi- 
which he had, against his better judgment, nerved himself to discharge. For ty, said— 7 
my own part, I felt as calin as at any previous moment of my existence ; nota) Did you never previously meet with one of iny name !”’ 
pulse throbbed with the slightest accelerated movement, and when the pistol 2*« Yes assurediy,” | replied, “in Lisbon—a villain, who—” 
was placed in my hand its very contact appeared to impart additional self-pos- |“ Repaid kinduvess with ingratitude,” continued he, thus completing my un- 
session. I had within myself secretly resolved not to direct my first shot at the | finished sentence, then adding, * I am in full possession of the tale—William 
person of my opponent, though in a line, apparently to others, so slightly diverg- | Bradford was my eldest brother.” Having paused a moment, he resumed, 
ing that it could not be considered in the light of a second apology, aud which « In this world the :nnocent frequently sutler for the guilty; let us hope that 
my adoption of the usual practice in such case, of firiug in the aur, would ne- )in the next justice may be more equitably dispensed.” 
cessarily be so construed. | 1 endeavoured to combat the opmion which he seemed to entertain, that 
The words agreed upon by the seconds as the signal were, * Gentlemen, Providence visited the error of one human being on another in no degree im- 
are you ready ? then fire.’” All having assumed thew appropriate places, @ brief plicated therein ; but he merely smiled, and quoted these lines of our immor- 
pause ersued : then was the question forming the caution put in a firm and jtal poet-— 
‘measured voice, and no sooney answered in the affirmative than followed by « There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
the final mandate, nearly simultaneous with which was the report of both our | Rough-hew them how we will.” 
weapons. We still remained erect and unscathed. The ball of my antagonist!} As he now evinced «disposition to sieep, we all left him, with the excep- 
had past within an inch of my right ear,—indeed much too close, as I thought,) tion of a single Surgeon, who remained to watch over him, and who, in a whis- 
to be pleasant. Sullivan, however, reminded me, that 4 “ miss was as good (per, intimated to us that lethargy, the forerunner of dissolution, was about to 
as amile,” and | had ample reason to believe the truth of the adage. intervene. But why lengthen the melancholy detail : with.n the space of one 
Willing to make one other and last attempt to settle the affair, more espe- short hour from the time he received his wound Charles Bradford had ceased to 
cially conceiving that the late exchange of shots presented afavourable open- jexist,—alike insensible to the petty prejudices of man, his sneer, or his ap- 
ing for that purpose, I beckoned Sullivan to me, and charged him with a pro-)jplause ! And myself !—sorrow-stricken and truly penitent, that sad event left 
position to the effect that though [ could make no further concession in !an- me 
guage, or otherwise, yet would | meet Lievtenant Bradford half way on the 
Sullivan readily undertook the mission of peace, but I could easily detect from . < 
his manner that he had little or no beapee al success. His conference with | THIERS AND GUIZOT. 
Lieut. Manstield and the two medical attendants was brief, and he returned to! Au able delineator of public characters, has happily sketched and contrasted 
me with his face flushed withanger. “ "Tis no use,” said he,in a low voice,|| these two parliamentary rivals :— 
« there can be no terms made with those fellows ; Manstield absolutely de-| ** Born of the press,” says he, “ they have, after sucking her milk even to 
clined even to submit the proposal to his principal, and rejected all discussion’ her blood, strangled their mother. Sok 
tending towards conciliatory measures, but on the contrary, plainly intimated an “ Both have joiued to light the pile round freedom of thought, and, like in- 
intention, in the event of the secend fire provi»g harmless, to shorten the pre- | quisitors, have said to their victims :— Believe, or burn !” 
sent distance by at least two paces ; in short, they evince the greatest possi- « They are both devoted to the person of the sovereign, whoever he may 
ble hostility, which situated as we are, must be met with equal firmness ; the jbe, for the time being. They are not more attached to the younger branch of 
principle of seif-preservation, inherent in all, should now stimulate you w dis- | the Bourbons than to the elder, or any other branch. They are unpelled by 
|the ambition of fortune, or the obstinacy of system. They would be just as 


card any emotions of unseasonable pity ; you have already sufficientiy demon- 

strated that feeling, and recollect, if you neglect the chance of being the victor willing, under like circumstances to dispose of Louise Phillippe, as they were 

you will inevitably finish by becoming the victim.” With this admonition he |to dispose of Charles X. : 

placed the second weapon in my hand and with a look of kindness and encour-} ‘ Between MM. Guizot and Thiers there is a strong contrast of character, 
‘sentiment, ard talent. ‘The latter is pliable, conversational, familiar, mischie- 


agement withdrew. 
I had but a short time allowed me to ponder upon the words of my friend, vous, and wheedling ; the former is imperious, austere, and mgid. 


yet did the conviction strike me that no moval obligation required that [ should|! With diplomatists, M. Guizot, by hie science and his gravity passes for an 
stand like an automaton to be shot at, for the mere pleasure and satisfaction |/aristocrat. Notwithstanding all his efforts, and the marvellous brilliancy of his 
of others; and I had no sooner arrived at this conclusion, than the clear and|| wit, Mr. Thiers will never rise in their estimation above a parvenu. 
sonorous signal, this time given by Sullivan, rung in my ear, and mv pistol, al- | ‘ M_ Guizot is circumspeet in conduct; M. Thiers bold in speech. 
most mechanically and without attention to him, was imstantancously levelled) + M. Guizot casts languishing glances. M. Thiers menacing looks, at the 
and discharged. ‘powers of Europe. ‘The powers of Europe regard the one and the other with 

A peculiar cry at this moment sounded above me, and en glancing my eye the same ridicule. 
towards an eminence that overlooked our scene of action, | beheld the tall ie * M. Guizot would lay France immovably ou « couch of repose, fer fear of 
dusky form of a negro, who had evidently until then been an unseen spectator the rupture of an aneurism ; M. Thiers would whirl her through space, with 
of our proceedings ; in an instant he had disappeared, doubtless with a view of | the velocity and eccentricity of a comet. 
spreading the intelligence. On again lowering my eyes, | perceived the cosentill ‘«M. Guizot practises corruption by system; M. Thiers by expediency ; the 
and surgeons grouped near each other, steadfastly iegaiciug as | was my-'one after the English fashion ; the other like the Direetory. 

i, -* M. Gruizot proceeds by maxims ; M. Thiers by impulse s. 


self untouched, and Bradford sull occupied his former equally, as 
then supposed, uninjured, when suddenly observed im a twitehiny atid Guszot rises into the obscurity of philosophical abstractions, where, 
\ 


“A wiser, and, I trust, a better man !” 
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ever, occasional gleains of light, are seen to issue. M. Thiers prefers re-!| «“ They who ought to repel the personal interference of the sovereign, and 
maining on the earth to the risk of losing himself in the clouds. ‘The one moves) \draw it back to the salons of the palace, they will never have the firmness to 
on wings ; the other on feet. jimitate the reply of Chatham—* I have been called to the ministry by the 

“ M. Guizot brings his projects sparingly before the Chamber, one at « time,} voice of the people, and to the people alone do | owe an account of my acts.’”’ 


making good his ground as he proceeds ; M. Thiers empties his budget at once.) aa 
« M. Guizot constantly invokes the sovereignty of the Chambers ; M. ‘Thiers,!| TRANSLATED BY MARY NOWITT 


when pressed by difficulties, appeals to the sovereignty of the people 7 | There is astreet in Rome which is called Via della Purificazione; yet nobody 
“« M. Guizot takes his principles from the English Revolution, M. Thiers! can say of it that it is purified [ft goes up hill and down hill; cabbage stalks 


from the French. The one fixes his eye on 1588, the other on 1693 and old broken pots hejscattered about it, the suok encomes curling out of the door 
« M. Guizot opens his breast to the world, M. Thiers to France of the public -house, and the lady who live opposite to me —yes, I cannot help 
“ M. Guizot puts his faith in philosophy; M. Thiers in the sword. M.! yt, fut it is trae—the lady ou the opposite side, she shakes hersheets every mor- 
Guizot relies, in emergencies, ou the passive resistance of the middle classes ; ining out of the window. ‘In this street there generally live many foreigners : 
M. Thiers on the insurrectional powers of the masses. this year, however, fear of the fever and malipuant sickness keeps most of them 
“ M. Guizot assumes the position of leader of the Conservatives ; M. Thiers! jn Naples and Florence. | lived quite alone in a great big house: neither the 
of Progressists thost nor hostess ever slept there at night ; 
* MM. Guizot and Thiers treat their party diflerently ; the one exhibits It was a great, big, cold house. with a little, wet garden, in which there grew 
something like haughtiness, the other, something hike mmpertinence. lonly oue row of peas and a half-extinguished gillyfluwer; and yet, inthe very 
“ M. Guizot is too proud not to despise offences ; M. Thiers too careless to} next garden, which lay higher, there were hedges of monthly roses, and trees full 
remember them. of yellow lemons. ‘These last, from the incessant rain, looked vigorous , the ro. 


“* Out of office, M. Guizot works the parliamentary power against the per-| ses. on the contrary, looked as i! they had lain for eight days in the sea. 
sonal power of the crown ; in office, he works the personal power ot the crown! ‘The evenings were so lonesom¢ in the cold large rooms ; the black chimney 
against the parliamentary power. _ | yawning between the windows, aud without were rain and mist. All the doors 

‘* Out of office, M. ‘Thiers harasses the ministry on domestic questions ; in) were fastened with locks and iron bolts; but what good could that dot The 
office, he rests his force on foreigii questions, in which he is master of the Cham-| wind whistled in 4 tore sharp enough to cut one in two through the cracks in 
ber. , _ | the doors ; the thin faggots kindled in the chimney, but did not send out their 
Bis: M. Guizot overcomes op position by tenacity of purpose. M. Phiers eludes’ warm thd very far; the cold stone floor, the damp walls, and the lofty ceiling 
it by his suppleness. He slips through your fingers like an ee! ‘lo retain seemed only suited to the summer season. 


him, you imust take him in your teeth. ' _ If | would make myself right comfortable, I was obliged to put on my travels 
os M. Guizot is categorical ;—he either affirms or denies. M. Thiers wil! not ling fur boots, my great coat. my cloak, and my fur-cap, yes, and then I could 
say either yes or no do tolerably weil. ‘To be sure, the side next the fire was half roasted; but 


“M. Guizot, when pressed and interrogated, confines himself to a dry ne-| then, in this world, people must learn to turn and twist themselves about, and I 
gative, or assumes a proud silence. M. Thiers, when pressed, defends himself) guped myself hike a sunflower 
with all the circumstantial prolixity of an advocate. ; The evenings werc somewnat long; but then the teeth took it into their heads 
“ The one, more of a spiritualist, appeals tonght. ‘The ery mere of a Ma-' to get up a nervous concert, and it was extraordinary with what alacrity the 
terialist, appeals to facts. The one believes in some sort of mortality ; the| proposal was accepted. A downright Danish toothache cannot compare itself 


other believes in almost nothing. = ) to an Italian one. Here the pain played ujon the very fangs of the teeth, as 
* M. Guizot, whether in office or out of office, is still a politician. He has! if there state a Liszt or a Thalberg at them; now it thundered in the foreground 
he force, the resolution, and the obstinacy of a man whose thoughts are neces- now in the back ground There was an accordance and strength in the whole 

tsarily engrosssd by the same object. for him office is an attair of tempera- thing, which at last drove me beside myself m 
ment as much as of ambition. : er . — Besides the evening concerts, there were also nocturnal concerts, and during 
“M. Thiers does not surrender himself altogether to the ambition of omice, such a one, while the windows rattled in the storm, aud rain poured down in 
or even to the affairs of politics. No longer munister, he turns to art, to steam,!/toprents, I threw @ half-melancholy glance upon my niglt-lamp. My writing 
to a classical tour, to unrol mummies, or to write histories , , tmplements stood just by, and [ saw, quite plainly, that the pen was dancing 
« M. Guizot has more generality of thought; M Tiuers more versatility and jalong over the paper as if it were guided by an invisible hand; it wrote from 
movement. aud who dictated! Yes, it may sound incredible, but is the truth for 
M. Thiers, like phosphorus, flashes brilliantly and goes out. M. Guizot, jai! that. And when I say so, people will believe me. It was my boots,—my 

» fechle lerht ets ly j “ 

like a sepuleyral lamp, ditluses a more feeble light, but constantly burn jold Copenhagen hoots—which, being soaked through and through with rain wa- 


~M. Guizot sometimes mistakes obscurity tor depth, and great words for'lter, now had their place in the chimney, near the red glowing fire. Whilst I was 

great fep M. Thiers aiso sometimes mistakes tinsel for splendour, and suffering from toothache, they were suffering from dropsy ; they dictated their 
noise for Ziory tohiogranhy. which as it esems to ay } 

iit ig bien as it seems to me, may throw some light upon the 
wry the artist. When M. Guizot converses, he scems to lecture; ‘The boots eaid.— 
= eo lectures, he seems to converse. The one seems tobe always «We are two brothers, Right and Left Boot. Our earliest recollection is 
Ther — of being strongly rubbed over with wax and after that highly polished. I could see 

: hey are both perhaps the most eminent oan oi the age, but M. myself reflected in my brother, my brother could see himself reflected in me and we 
Guizot cultivates the doginatism of the press; M. Thiers its current polemics. saw that we were only one body,—a sort of Castor and Pollux; a pair of together 
— oe delights to — a the sound ol pops rege ey the — col grown Siamese which fate has ordained to live and die, to exist, and not to exist, 
ects the occurrences and facts of the day, and groups them around his sys- together. We were both of us, native Copenhageners. 

a a political writer, M. Guizot is more highly prized abroad than at home i} Pe shoemaker’s apprentice carried yo into oe his own ae 

ee ae , ——— » and this gave rise to sweet, but, alas! false hopes of our destination. e 
the reason of which is, that with his countrymen the graces of composition are 
dul ‘ ’ to his legs, and then he went down stairs in us. We creaked for joy! When 
uly estimated in France, as elsewhere. we sotent wae: 

«M. Thiers, on the other hand, appears in his history more in the character Says 
of a statesman than an annalist or philosopher. He is remarkable neither for « Ah! there is a great deal of bad weather to go through in this world! We 
plan, nor colouring, uor depth, nor brevity. He is adwurable for his lotty view) were not made for water boots, and therefore did not feel happy. No brush. 

of arts, he of nara, and he of wile. He eres esr gave agin poh uf oar youth, the which we when 

NO the shoemaker's apprentice carried us through the streets in his hand. Who 

d ecially of te expos Rios H can describe our joy, therefore, when we heard it said one that we were 

algns an ALLY 8, sition ¢ anciai Crises. voi in ve 
ey roduced the most popular and widely circulating history of the wars, the eng ae fore ign parts ! yes, were even going to Italy, to Mat mild warm coun- 

eae he dip! and the laws of the great Revolutio: ’ try. where We should only tread upon marble and classic ground; drink in the 
Thiet ‘bel 4 hool of fatal r the pl sunshine, and of certamty recover the brightness of our youth. 

ers ougs 1e sc! atalism, w s su eal! Weset out. Thro af w 
national or international ; which smothers free-will and drives virtue to despair. | pood use of our eyes: it was however, bad weather, and wet hin es as in 

Alas ! ane not draw from it a mor Denmark, Our soles were taken ill of palsy, and in Munich were obliged to ve 
i 
Sor. cue She the off, and we had a new pair, but these were so well done, that they looked 

“M. Guizot has more method, connexion, and vigour in his extemporaneous! soles 
addresses ; M. Thiers more abandon and more nature. 1 

“M Guizot’s elox by Oh, that we were but across the Alps!’ sighed we; ‘ there the weather 

quence is awakened by wrath; M. y asm.!!i. mild and eood.’ 

“ Nothing can be Ter”, — - a of M. Guizot ; nothing more}! .. We came to the other side of the Alps, but we found neither mild nor good 
charming than the at the end of “eather It rained and blew, and when we trod upon marble, it was so icy- 
a "This cold, that it forced the cold perspiration out of our soles, wherever we trod we 

You are never for M. Guizot, for you know that his theme is ve the 

, . ’ ?'|when the shoe-boys at the hotels collected and numbered the boots and shoes ; 


made, and that he will not depart from his fixed conclusion. You are not sng we were set among all these foreign companions, and heard them tell about 


uneasy for M. Thiers, for you know that he will always tind his way back with! 11) the cities where they had been. I'here was once a pair of beautiful, red 

felicity from the most remote digressions, and’ the most embarrassing parenthe morocco boots, with black feet,—I think it was in Bologna,— that told us all 

ses. jabout their ascending Vesuvius, where their feet were burnt off with the sub- 


« If an emergency arises, and danger presses, M. Guizot will work on the), pte ¢ : 
sensitive fibres of the commercia! interests of the chamber. In a lke case, M Ay sighed 
Thiers will sound fiag mend, at he head we. And we came thither ; but for one week after another have been tramping 
of his party ; it ate: th have been below ia nothing but wet and mud. People must see everything ; and wonder- 
ful sights, an; raimy weather, never come to an end. Not a single warm sun 
| beam has refreshed us, the cold wind is always whistling round us. Oh, Rome! 
_ Both, under he ee of office, have been too often lost to the| Rome! For the first time, this night do we inbale warmth in this blessed 
= “us . . himney corner, and we will inhale it till we burst! The upper leathers are 
ctacle! wrangle furiously for the dry bones of office,||° / 
within Moroceo noble strug-|/8°"° already,—nothing remains but the hind quarters, and they will soon give 
dhe Ghat of jway. Before, however, we die this blessed death, we wish to leave our history 
gle, the victor goes, a ; | behind us — and we wish also (hat our corpses should be taken to Berlin, to ree 


* Each minister of state, in Froace, woon he appears in the Chambers cormes his hand 
Von Aca M » portfolio, supposed to contain his papers, and which has become the | jacquiesce nee of these statesmen, when in office, in the projects of Lonis Phillippe, even when 


symbel of his effice, as the purse or sealis that of the Lord Chancellor in Engtand “— projects were against their own Convictvions, is here alluded to, 
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pose near to that man who had the heart and the courage to describe ‘Italy as. ‘tains two of the most violent poisons, strychnine and brucine. ‘Their power is 
It is,'—even by the truth-loving Nicolai.” |'so great that half a grain is sufficient to kill the strongest animal. The poison- 
And with these words the boots crumbled to pieces. ed arrows used in Borneo and Madagasear are dipped in a juice called by them 
All was still ; my night-lamp had gone out. I myself slumbered a little ;| Upas tienty, which is produced from plants containing these poisons. The best, 
and when towards morning I awoke, I found it was alla dream! But wher | but still | must say almost hopeless antidote, that could be given in a case of 
lanced towards the chunney-corner, I saw the boots all shrivelled up, standing) poisoning by strychnine, would be an infusion of nut galls. The means of de- 
ike mummies beside the cold ashes! I looked at the paper full of ink spots— tecting this poison are to obtain a solution, as in the instance of morphia. A 
the pen unquestionably had been over it, but the words had all run one mto ano-' portion of the liquor will give a white precipitate with a current of chlorine, and 
ther ; however, the pen had wri‘ten the Memoirs of the boots on gray paper. the remaining portion gives it a red color with nitric acid, which becomes pur- 
That however, which was legible i copied out ; and people will be so good as ple by chloride of tin. —Curarine, veratrine, nicotine, colchium, mushrooms, &c: 
to recollect that it is not I, but my boots, which make this complaint of Label-, Curarine is the poison employed by the savages on the borders of the Oronooko, 
la Italia. | for the same purpose, and is quite as active as the upastienty of Borneo, but it 
has not been sufficiently studied to afford the means of detection. Our knowledge 
, is equally defective with respect to veratrine and nicotine, a violent poison ob- 

POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. | tained from tobacco ; and if it were not for the valuable assistance of medical 

On Monday evening last, at the Manchester Royal Institution Conversazione, science it would be impossible to discover erimes eflected by this agency.— 
the subject was a paper by Professor F'.G_Calvert, analytic chemist, *On Poisons Prussic acid has been known from the earliest times. The Egyptiaus were ac- 


and their Antidotes.” Dr. Black presided, and in introducing Mr. Calvert, he ob- 
served, that the subject, though not a very inviting one, was certainly one of, 
very great importance, not only to medical men, but to jurists and the public at 
large, and especially since so many had fallen victims, as wes shown by the 
coroner’s inquests, to either the ignorant and accidental, or the wilful and ma 
licious administration of poison ; and no statistical account could be given of 
those whose health had been impaired by poison, and whi suffered long illness, 
and perhaps eventually death. ‘These sad results were doubtless owing to the 
at facilities for purchasing poisons which existed in this country, and he thought 
it was an evil which called for some fiscal or legislative remedy.—Mr. Calvert 
commenced by stating that he proposed to take each division of poisons se 
parately, treating the historical facts in connection with them, afd exhibiting 
our present knowledge on the subject ‘The following is a summary of his pa- 
i— 
There are three classes of poisons:—first the contagious or infectious, as cho- 
lera or plague ; second, such contagious poisons as are communicated directly 
from animal to animal, as in the case of the bite of a serpent, or that of a mad 
dog. It may be mentioned that hydrophobia might be entirely extirpated if the 
means recommended by Dr. S. A. Bardsley, of this town, in a paper on that sub-. 
ject read before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, in 1794, 
were generally adopted. ‘The third class of poisons comprises those which are 


administered or taken by man. Against them no really preventative means can 


be employed, for if we deprive society of one poison, it will find the means of 
employing another. ‘These last were the poisons he should consider : their use 
dated from the most remote period, for they were alluded to in the heathen my-. 
thology. In most ancient nations they were in the hands of the priests and kings, 
who had consequently the power of inspiring terror by imflicting the most dread- 
ful deaths, and as the causes of these deaths could not be traced, the victims 
appeared to be struck by the hand of God. Mr. Calvert very briefly noticed 
some of the nations of antiquity who were acquainted with poisons. as the Per- 
sians, the Greeks, with whom mineral poisons, in the shape of sulphurets of ar- 
senic, (which they named auryjumentum), first made their appearance ; the 
Romans, and to come down to later times, the Danes, who dipped their arrows 
in the juice of the white and black hellebore and of the aconitum. After the 
invasion of the Roman army by the barbirians, the art of using poisons seems. 
to have been lost or little practised, and the same remark applies generally to 
the middle ages ; but in the succeeding period, with the re-appearance of sci- 
ence and of occult studies, came poisons, which were again frequently used by 
tulers. In the present time, with few exceptions, the hands which employ this 
cowardly and disgraceful weapon are onlv found amongst the lower order of so 
ciety. Notwithstanding the progress of science, the knowledge of vegitable poi-, 
sons possessed by the ancients was more perfect than our own, owing to the 
circuinstance that the remedies or medicines employed by them were nearly all 
vegetable;and by their constant use and study of plants they obtained this great- 
er knowledge. Plants which yield beneticial substances frequently contain oth-, 
ers of a poisonous nature ; for instance, the root from which we obtain tapioca, 
contains prussic acid together with the starch. He hoped to be able to prove 
that the poisons of the ancients are known now, though their use is superseded 
by that of mineral poisons ‘I'he metamorphosis and enchantments of Circe can 
be in a great measure explained by considering the hallucinations produced by 
the use of belladonna, jusquiem, and what the ancients called mandrake, which 
when taken in too small portions to produce death, affect the mind, and the suf- 
ferers not unfrequently imagine themselves transformed into animals, &c. Han- 
nibal employed mandrake in subduing the revolted Africans, by mixing it with 
wine, which he left for them to drink, and on doing so they suffered from its, 
dreadful effects. Mr. Calvert then proceeded to speak of the vegetable poisonus., 
—Opium : The extensive employment of this substance in southern climes is 
due to the delightful dreams which it gives to those who use it. I am sorry that 
the mind of man has such a tendency to imitation, that even in England there 
are persons who indulge in this slow and mortal poison. For it is well known, 
that whénever our nerves are over-excited, the animal force which this over-ex-, 
citement has required we shall stand in need of at a future time. Therefore the, 
more this poison is taken, the more it is required, until the time arrives when it 
has worn out that splendid creation of God—man. We could readily account 
for the employment of opium, were it to destroy the animal machine in relation 
with the mind ; but it is not so in some cases, fot we find that, owing to the 
nervous system having its origin in the brain, and the action of opium or laud-| 
anum being principally in that region, the mind is frequently destroyed many 
years before the body. Opium in small doses is a poison for weak coustitutions, 
or for those who are not accustomed to its use. It has even been known that, 
rsons have died simply from its external application. The best thing to give 


quainted with it, it has been proved by the finding of a paper on which was 
written “ Do not pronounce Jao, under the penalty of the Peach.” It is well 
known that the leaves of the peach tree contain a great quantity of this poison. 
It is by no means extraordinary that the Egyptians should have been acquainted 
with this poison, which is also given in great quantities by the flower of the bit- 
ter almond, from which fruit the oil of that name is obtained Jt was most like- 
ly its instantaneous action and difficulty of detection that led the Ethiopian priests 
to make use of it in the execution of persons, even kings, whom they condemn- 
ed to death. The + bitter waters” administered by the Jews to condemned wo- 
‘men were probably a poison containing prussic acid. This poison is so violent 
that a few drops will kill an animal, and even its vapors will produce death. 
Irom its being used in medicine, and produced in some of the operations of in- 
dustry, cases of poison may occur in which time may be !eft to apply an anti- 
dote. ‘The first antidote is to make the patient inspire chlorine. An antidote 
has been given of late, which consists of a mixture of proxide of 
liron with carbonate of soda. If no other means are at hand, goulard water may 
|be given with great caution, in small doses. ‘The bodies in which this poison 
jhas been the cause of death, present the curious fact that the arterial blood is 
instantly changed into venous ‘I'he body retains for a long period the charac- 
teristic smeli of the poison. The best means of discovering it are to wash the 
\inside of the body with water 

The liquor thus obtained will give a white precipitate with nitrate of silver 
soluble in nitric acid and ammonia ; which precipitate will give the smell of 
prussic acid when heated with chlorhydric acid. After adding to the liquor a 
little potash, then a salt of iron, Prussian blue willbe produced, when chior- 
hydric acid is added ~=‘The oi! of bitter almonds should not be used except for 
purposes of great utility, and, if im any cases it be employed to flavour dishes, 
it should be used with the greatest caution ; for even in small doses it may 
produce the most serious results, owing to the quantity of prussic acid which it 
eontains. Nitric ether alsocontains prussic acid, and therefore ought to be used 
with great care ; and in al! cases where it is possible, it should be substituted 
by sulphuric ether.—WSulver, lead, copper, tin, zinc, and iheir salts: There is 
no doubt that these poisons were employed by the ancients, but they were sel- 
dom used by the renowned poisoners, because these salts have a very strong 
metallic taste, which would reveal their presence. A useful discovery has 
been made of late years, relating to the localisation of poisons ; and it is known 
they have a tendency to fix themselves in some organs, and principally in the 
liver, instead of distributing themselves over the whole system, and settling 
chiefly in the flesh and blood, as was formerly believed to be the case; there- 
fore, instead of taking the whole body for examination, 11 is only necessary to 
take an organ, thus rendering the operation much easier, and increasing the pro- 
‘bability of detection. The tollowing is the order in which the organs are to be 
taken for arsenic, antimony, silver, and lead :—First, the liver, then the spleen, 
next the kidneys, the intestines, and last the lungs. For copper, the order is 
‘changed—the liver, the intestines. and the spleen : and lead sometimes fixes 
itself abundantly inthe lungs. ‘There is no normal metal in the human sys- 
‘tem, and therefore the belief that lead and copper exist in it is fallacious. Large 
quantities of those metals have been administered to animals, increasing the 
\dose each day ; as much as two ounces of blue copperas have been given in six 
months, after which, the animals being fed for seven days on normal food and 
then killed, no traces of copper could be discovered. Therefore, if the organ- 
jisation rejects entirely such enormous quantities of copper it 1s impossible that 
jit can existnaturally in the system. It has alsobeen found that copper left the 
‘system by the intestines and saliva, and not by the kidneys, as is the case with 
antumony and arsenic. ‘The order in which metallic substances are rejected by 
‘that organ is antimony, gold, arsenic, silver, lead, copper. ‘To discover silver, 
lead, copper, tin, and zinc, the organic matter is destroyed by one-third its weight 
of oil of vitriol, the whole is then evaporated to dryness, calcined at a low teim- 
perature, 4 small quantity of sulphuric acid is added for copper, nitric acid for 
silver and lead, aqua regina for tin, boil and evaporate nearly to dryness, add 
water, filter, and the liquors give the characteristic reaction of silver, and the other 
salts.— Mercury and its salts : Bichloride of mercury. or corrosive sublimate, 
has been employed in connection with arsenic by most of the great poisoners. 
It was given, in 1613, by the Earl and Countess of Somerset, to Sir Thomas 
Overbury. ‘The best antidote for this active poison is the white of egg, or the 
/protosulphuret of iron ; and the easiest means of detecting it, is to destroy the 
organic matter with oil of vitriol, and after the whole has been heated for two 
hours, to add gradually chloride of lime. When the acid is entirely removed, 
the whole is treated by strong alcohol, which dissolves the corrosive sublimate. 
After adding water, the solution is ready for the delicate test of Simpson’s gal- 
vanic pile —Antimony, and its salts : To discover this poison, the matter is 


in sueh a case is an emetic, or infusion of nut galls, of oak leaves, tea, or treated by oil of vitriol ; when the whole is liquid, add nitrate of soda, and 
even coffec. In fact, all the poisons similar to morphia or opium, to strychnine) evaporate to dryness, and the residue is boiled with tartaric acid ; after which 
or bruciae from nux vomica, the veratrine from the de!phinium, or the colchine) it is ready for Marsh’s apparatus. The spots obtained with this apparatus dis- 
from the colchicum, form insoluble compounds with the above tanning substan-| solve themselves slowly in nitric acid, and if the liquor is evaporated, the resi- 
ces, Opium which contains many aciive principles, such as morphia, codeine, |dve left will be entirely insoluble in water, forit is antimonous acid. To ren- 
narcotine, &c, is one of the most important poisons, and is one of the most .4-| der the spots of antimony soluble, they must be treated with aqua regina, which 
sy todiscover. ‘The means of detecting opium are, to buil the poisoned sv ‘trausforms them into soluble chloride, giving a white precipitate with water, a 
stance with vinegar, add lime, buil the residue with alcohol, and dissolve a art jyellow orange one with sulphuretted hydrogen, which last is not soluble in am- 
of the residue with water. The residue gives, with nitric acid, a red color waich monia. In fact, with either arsenic or antimony alone, no difficulty presents it- 
is not changed by cloride of tin. ‘The liquor which gives a red or blue color with \self in the detection, but there are other difficulties to be overcome when mix- 
the per-chloride of iron, and lastly a blue color with iodic acid and starch But ed spots of antimony and arsenic have to be dealt with, which, however, may 
although these characteristic re-actions take place, it is sometimes very difficult be surmounted if you have taken the precaution of having a metallic ring in the 
to detect the presence of opium ina poisoning case. As an instance, may be tabe of Marsh's apparatus. Then by applying M. Fresenius’s test, you are read- 
mentidned that of Casting, a French doctor, who killed his friend wirh acetate ily able to decide the question as to whether you have to deal with arsenic or 
of morphine, and;it was with considerable hesitation that one of the first chem antimony.—Arsenic and its compounds : The too famous Locusta gave to Clau- 
ists of that time ventured to swear that he had found opium.—Nux vomicacon-| dius and Britannicus, a poison, by the description of which, and of its effects, 
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we are led to judge that it belonged to the mineral kingdom. From the ap- even Orfila, a great French chemist and toxicologist, was once of that opinion, 
pearance of the intestines of Claudius we are led to believe that arsenic was but had changed it. Magnesia, as Mr. Calvert nad mentioned, seemed to b 
employed, and by the convulsions of Britannicus we conclude that it was cor. an effectua! mode of neutralising arsenic ; how far it might effectually neutral - 
rosive sublimate. The 15thcentury acquired a fearful celebrity in consequence ise it in the human stomach was another question; but he had seen some ex- 
of the Borgias’ knowledge of poisons, and the numberof persons who fell vic- periments with a little calcined magnesia, which formed a perfectly glutinous 
tims to them. Among the substances which they employed to satisfy their cu- paste with the arsenic, and carried it out in solution, in which not the slightest 
pidity or vengeance, historians mention the cantharides, and a white powder, trace could be detected - it rather enveloped the arsenic than formed a decided 
which most likely was arsenious acid. [’Aqua Toffana was a title given to a chemical compound, but it was a ready remedy, and it could be got in almost 
poison used by an Italian woman named Toffana, who was the inventor, and any druggist’s shop. He hoped it would prove successful in use, as he thought 
who made such use of it tha., according to her statement, she had destroyed we wanted a collection of simple antidotes.—Dr. S. A. Bardsley said it has be- 
600 persons by its means. [t was probably arsenic combined with an alkali, and come an axiom in medical jurisprudence that a practitioner employed to make 
forming asoluble salt, that she administered. In 1672, there occurred, in France, a post mortem examination of a body supposed tobe poisoned, was beund ab- 
several cases of poisoning, perpetrated by the Marquise de Brinvilliers, said to solutely todetect the presence of poison. Now, this he thought a very diffi- 
be committed with corrosive sublimate and arsenic. A few years afterwards, cult matter, indeed ; he had known the white corrosive sublimate administered 
new and similar crimes appeared, which were committed by a woman named in a case, where there was not the slightest doubt that the patient was poise 
Lavoisin, who, under the name of « powder of succession,”’ used to sell the oned by it, but the medical man could not detect its presence, — exerci- 
corrosive sublimate and arsenic of the Marquise Brinvilliers. Such was the ig- sing the greatest caution and care. ‘This was the consequence of the poison 
norance of those appointed to investigate this case, that the woman was con- having been previously carried away by violent evacuations, and this must of- 
demned more under the plea of sorcery than as a poisoner. Notwithstanding ten be the case with poisons which act on the bowels, se that often nothing re- 
the progress of toxicology there has been, even in our day, considerable ditfi- mained to be discovered. He would mention a curious case, many years ago, 
culty in detecting arsenic, as in the case of Madame Laffarge. It would be in hisown practice. He was called in by a !ady to see her two boys, who 
an injurious thing to prevent, entirely the sale of arsenic, for it is easier to dis- were ina most extraordinary state of excitement. They were of the Society 
cover than many other poisons ; and if we find it difficult in some cases to cer- of Friends, and were steady, quiet boys; but one of them was making the 
tify whether ur not arsenic has been administered, how much mure so it would most extraordinary gesticulations, dancing, and attempting to sing ; the other 
be where such poisons as nicotine. veratrine, colchicum, had been employed. was ina state of great stupor. He suspected the cause, and asked them what 
If man has not got one poison in his power, he will soon find the means of em they had been eating. ‘They replied they had been eating some fine mush- 
ploying another. Arsenic used in very small doses of even a few grams, is quite rooms. So that this was acase of poisoning by the common pernicious fungus ; 
sufficient to produce death, but of course, the quantity varies according to the and it was with great difficulty one of them was recovered. He was much 
constitution, and an overstrong dose will seldom kill, owing to the violent vom- gratified with the learned and ingenious paper they Lad heard, but he eould have 
iting which ensues. ‘The fact which makes the discovery of this poison so dif- wished that the author had dwelt a little more upon what had been frequently 
ficult in some cases is, that the small quantity required to produce death can, talked of, and to which a good deal of atrention had lately been directed, in 
in a great measure be removed froin the system by several uatural causes It is consequence of a late publication of Su E. L, Bulwer, namely, whether pois- 
a poison which is absorbed and carned through the whole system by the cur- ons could be administered for a great length of time without producing any 
rent of circulation, and in this way a portion of it becomes tixed. Besides this, kind of apparent disorder in the constitution, either as affecting the stomach or 
agreat quantity is rejected : therefore, the quantity which remains may, in the brain, and yet that eventually the patient loses strength and spirits, and 
some cases, be very small. An>ther fact which has prevented its detection in dies.—Mr. Calvert said that experiments on dogs had shewn—and in this re- 
some cases, is its local'sing power, and principally in the liver, im which organ spect the dog was very similar to man—that by gradually administering pois- 
itis not often looked for. And it has been found within the last two or three ons, the system could at last bear a considerable quantity, aud we were com- 
years, that boiling the flesh with acidulated water is not sufficient to extract pelledto believe that those poisons which are most used would not produce 
the poison, for arsenic forms with the organic substances compounds which are those ‘effects of slow poisons. ‘Tt is was rather a chemical question, but he did 
not soluble in water. Itis necessary, therefore, entirely to destroy the flesh, uot think that at the present day we krew sutlicient of the action of certain 
and this can only be thoroughly performed by boiling it with oil of vitriol, and) quantities of poison on the human system to be able to say whether they would 
drying the whole gently. ‘To thoroughly destroy any portion of organic matter act as slow and imperceptible poisons or not. He knew many instances in 
which remains, it is heated with a few drops of nitric acid, whch also trans ‘which when the doses were increased gradualiy, the patient got used to them ; 
forms the arsenious acid into arsenic acid, which ts very soluble. After boiling jand be was himself brought gradually, in an illness, to take from 20 to 25 
with water it is then ready for Marsh's apparatus. When you have obtained a grains of a powerful emetic daily without any effect. —Dr. Bardsley mentioned 
ring in the heated tube of the apparatus, and spots, you heat the spots with a 4 catastrophe which oceurred uot very long ago, in which a physician found 
small quantity of nitric acid. After having drawn away the excess of acid, the himself and ali his family gradually becoming 1l, and, without any marked 
esidue is to be soluble in water. The solution is divided into four portions, the symptoms of any complaint, losing their strength and appetite, and in about six 
"first is to give a red precipitate with neutral nitrate of silver ; the second is to ‘or seven weeks he lost two of fis sons, then a daughter, and he himself began 
give a light blue precipitate with ammoniacal nitrate of copper ; the third is to to be very ill, and another medical man was called m, who examined the cistern, 
produce, with sulphuretted hydrogen, a yellow precipitate, soluble in anmo- and founa it was loaded with lead) He thought this circumstance showed 
nia ; and the fourth, re-evaporated to dryness, when mixed with black flux, to ‘that poisons might be taken without one being sufficiently conscious to produce 
give aring of metallic arsenic. ‘Trials may also be made with the ring in the any sort of alarm, and yet they might end fatally, and ifsuch poisons could be 
tube ; by heating and slanting it slightly the arsenic is transformed into crys- taken accidentally, they might be purposely admimistered—The Chairman said 
tals of arsenious acid ; and, if unsatisfied with these tests, you can still apply there appeared agreat difference in the nature of peisons, some being cumu- 
M. Fresenivs's test, which consists in passing a current of sulphuretted hydro- !ative, and others not so. Opium, for instance, might be given, dose after dose, 
gen over the metallic ring, wl ich will give distinct characters with arsenic or, to a very great quantity. In fact, many persons draak half a pint of laudanum 
antimony ; and this process may be stil! further carried out by passing a current in the day, which would certainly kill others uniccustomed to it. A French- 
of chlorhydric acid, which does not attack the sulphuret of arsenic, but trans- man who accompanied Bonaparte into Egypt, was in the practice of taking 
forms the sulphuret of antimony into chloride, and drivesit away. large doses of corrosive sublimate ; he used to take a drachm of corrosive sub- 
In the case of a liquor containing arsenic, you may employ M. Rensch’s limate at once. He entered a shop in Constantinople one day, and having 
test, by plunging into itaclean copper rod, after having added a few drops of |procured a drachm, swallowed it in the presence of the shopkeeper, who be- 
chlorhydric acid ; by heating the whole arsenic deposits itself on the ccpper came horrified, knowimg him to be one of the sultan’s physicians, and expec- 
rod ; this means is not so good as the preceding ones. ‘The best antidote for, ting nothing but to be cast into the Bosphorus. The next day, to his great sur- 
arsenic 1s the hydrate of peroxide of iron; purified animal chareoal has been prise and delight, the poisoned man walked in and asked for another dose. 
recommended, but its action is very doubtful ; a uew means has lately been Within the last week or two, a case had been mentioned and discussed in the 
proposed, which appeats very good, and if so will be of great advantage, as it medical journals, of arsenic remaining in tue stomach for thirteen years. Mr. 
can be found in every druggist’s shop. It is cale ned magnesia, but to be real- Calvert said, it was very curious, that supposing a body to be in a certain state 
ly active it should not be too highly calcined. Besore parting from this inter-, of illness, particularly im in(lammatory disease, it would withstand poisons which 
esting subject, [ must state one fact of the utmost importance, which has not must be fatal to the same body ina normal state. ‘Thus in ague and inflamma- 
been sufficiently brought under general notice, that the human system does not tation of the lungs, large doses of arsenic might be used with very good ef- 
contain one particle of arsenic nor of any of its compounds. The opinion that jfect, whereas it given ina stateof health, they would produce death—The 
it existed naturally in the body, originaved with one of the most eminent toxi- (Chairman said, that the first attempt to kill Sir Thomas Overbury was with 
cologists, who believed he had found that in the bones, which only existed in jarsenic, which would not do; and then they gave him repeated doses of corro- 
his re-agents. This was proved by a series of experiments made by a commit: |sive sublimate, which also failed, and ultimately larger doees finished him.— 
tee of the first chemists of the day. ‘This error should be removed, for it has |[n answer to a question from Dr. Bardsley, Mr. Calvert said, that he believed 
been the means by which the minds of juries have been frightened and acquit- no poisonous principle had been detected in the saliva of mad dogs, nor yet in 
tals obtained. Alluding to the progress of science in late years, Mr. Calvert |the substance which produced the glanders in horses. Gilders used chloride of 
remarked, in conclusion :—Only fifty years ago there were but few, if any, mercury to a great extent ; and, after a short time, it was attended with bane- 
poisons that could be discovered with nicety ; and when we refiect that most of ful results, and some were ill for years ; but the workmen would not adopt any 
the metallic poisons can be detected if existing in the quantity of from one grain’|modification or invention by which they might escape this slow poison, contin- 
to the ten-thousandth part of that quantity we must fee! astonished at the pro- ually inhaled. He then referred to one little suspected mode in which poison 
gress of toxicology. But if the tests are to be carried out even with a mach was aceidentally administered, namely. in the colouring matter of sweetmeats 
less degree of exactitude, it must be by persons of great practice and experi. sold in the shops, and especially those coloured green, which were coated with 
ence, who devote their entire attention to this department of medical science ; arseniate of copper. An eminent physician m this town had two children 
for complicate cases of poisoning may happen in which a thorough knowledge nearly dying from a nurse having incautiously given'this kind of sweatmeats. 
of, and minute acquaintance with, the progress of the science is requisite. For,'A similar danger resulted from coloured paper, and from the enamelled coating 
example, it has been discovered that saliva contains a principle which gives a of visiting cards, the enamel containmg carbonate of lead. He had witnessed 
red colour with the salts of peroxide of iron, one of the characteristic re-actions the case of a baby, a few months old, who had sucked one of the cards, and 
of opium ; and a person not possessing a thorough knowledge of the subject died in consequence of the poisonous effect of the carbonate of lead ; and 
might be led to believe he had discovered opium, when none existed. Govy- it was desirabie that these thmgs should be known, in order that all persous 
ernment should appoint persons to examine all cases of poisoning, and these having the eare of children should be on their guard.—Mr. James Heywood, 
should act in concert in each case. Ly ie adoption of such means we should, F R.S. said be believed a great number of lives were lost in Manchester from 
avoid blame to science, neither should we be under the necessity of grieving, the too common, frequent, and large administration of Godfrey's cordial. It 
for the consequences which arise when the investigation of such cases is en- |was given to infants to keep them quiet, to such an extent, that at last it be- 
trusted to persons who are not thoroughly acquainted with the subject, or of came a poison, and it seemed scarcely possible to stop the sale of it, which in 
doubting the justice of sentences passed in courts of justice.—(Applause ) ‘act contained large quantities of opwn —The Chairman was very sorry to say 
Dr. CLAY said he was giad Mr. Calvert had laid stress upon the fact that that the saeritivce (lve oy ihe us» o! sich preparations was immense, and great- 
no arsenic exists naturally i the ystem ithad often been a pei by nercased Our catio mortal y iu ail our towns. He had de- 
counsel that a sinal!l portion arsenic ought to be ‘or as w lhe tecied 4 wenthly nurse, in his own famiuy in charge of one of his children, with 
system, whereas according to Mr. Calvert, no such mmeral did exist in the hu- ja votie ot this stuff im her pocket He mstantly discharged her, and c@main- 
man system: cases had occurred in this town where such a plea had been) |ly the child, which was before a quiet, sleepy child, cried very much for a few 


urged.— ‘I'he Chairman said that such a belief had been very prevalent, that) nights alterwards.—Dr, Clay said, there was scarcely a druggist that did not 
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‘e. Many persons may suppose it to be a good inn, with every possible accom- 
worse thin the original—The Chairman said, that one druggist had stated to|/modation within its walls, mhabited by a smiling landlord and his cohort of 
him that be made many gallons every week, and it was the evidence of the||waiters, Their error is extreme ; for a caravanserai is nothing more than a 
druggists themselves, at the time Dr. Playfair, as a sanitary commissioner, square quadrangular building, in the interior of which are some cells, gene- 
made inquiries into this subject, that the quantity they made far exceeded ‘rally filled with dirt. It is completely uninhabited save by passing travellers ; 
all belief Dr. Clay said he knew a druggist, in a small way of business, who! no provisions are to be obtained there, insomuch that one must, in these 
thought ita very poor sale indeed if he did not get rid of four or five quarts of! parts of the country,carry on the backs of mules every thing necessary to sus- 
opium tincture during the week. tain life and afford comfort. Into some of these cells the traveller turns his 
horses and mules, and, having swept the filth out of another, spreads his car 

A RENCONTRE WITH SOME BACHTIARI BAN- _ Pets and bedding upon the ground, and makes himself as comfortable as he 

DITS.—BETWEEN ISPAHAN AND SHIRAZ. can. ‘ihe cells are without windows, the doorless door-hole having to supply 

ey CARLES that want, letting in, however, as much cold as light 

On the 23rd of February we left Ispahan for Shiraz. Our first day’s journey | On the 28th we entered a rocky detile of the most romantic appearance, lead- 
veok us to Meyara, a caravanserai once esteemed the best in Persia, but which "8 through some of the highest mountains ! had -” yet beheld. As we pro- 
is now rapidly falling to ruins. We had, during the day, ascended nearly a thous-' vs deeper into it, the path became so rocky and gorge mm. nd wed 
and feet above the level of [spahan, and, the difference in the atmosphere “!* the greatest difficulty we could make any way. e at lengt — 
was in consequence very perceptibie. | upon somewhat leveller ground, which was covered however by a coating of 

The following day we entered the Salt Desert, and in the afternoon arrived | Ww. so deep that in some places it reached up to the gurths of our saddles. 
at Komeyshah, a very large town, fifteen fursuks from Ispahan. We were re-! as fast as we could, and, just as was setting Gane & 
ceived most hospitably by the Vizier, who was particularly attentive to us, ie A ho conananacens which was in an almost complete state of ruin. It was 
and gave us one of the best dinners I had ever tasted in the East. On quit. wigs habitation within a circle of fortymiles. Here we were to pass the 
ting the town we made the worthy functionary a present of a large telescope, 
with which he was perfectly delighted. I afterwards heard that it was broken’ f say aga ae had arrived at the entrance, ten men, completely armed, rode in 
to pieces in his harem within half an hour after our departure, from the over-| Sanction. 
a aziety of his wives to see what the pretty thing was made of. reverend did they perceive us, than they all dismounted, an — 

On the 25th our road still lay along the Salt Desert, which was bounded on tened their horses to a wall, collected themselves together, and each drawing 
all sides by exceedingly lofty mountains. During the day's journey we over-|/°¥¢ 4 pistol and a sword, seemed to enter into deep consultation, frequently 
took a large caravan, which arrived shortly after us at Amenabad, a ruinous PO™UNg to us. One of the band was sent to the top of the caravanserai, and 
enpavenserai. seemed in the act of keeping watch. 

Early in the evening of the next day we had arrived at a small caravanse and the armed 
ral, situated close to a village, and were resting upon our nummuds, when we faltering lost ; these Bachtiari bandits , 
were suddenly aroused by a loud noise, seemingly proceeding from the court- would take advice and re with the and the AL 
yard ; and, having hastened to the spot, we perceived some peasants pelting TCPEe IS We are Rot strong enough to resist them if they attack us; by Al- 
our mehmandah* with stones, who, instead of taking out his rackuin, and pro- lah ! we ng lost. Although our situation was by no means pleasant, it would 
claiming his authority as a King’s officer, was crying out most lustily, which have made a Stoie laugh to have seen the face of the mehimandah at that mo- 
act of cowardice of course increased the boldness of the people, who, however, ring ite ne perfectly white ham the effects of fear, and his te 7 were audi- 
on our approach immediately took to flight. It was then quite ludicrous to see ay erations together. ‘The same aa - terror seemed also to have 
the change which came over the spirit of the mmehmandah : as soon as he per all the rest our atten the of one, named 
ceived his assailants in the act of running away, he drew out his pistol, and, />Thin Bez, who maintained an undaunted air; it was evident that if the 
brandishing his whip. began to hasten after them, taking care, however, to bandits were to attack us, this man would be the only one who would remain 
festinare lente,” and to keep within a respectable distance. After running a py and rest flight. he bandits were 
few yards he stopped, and in abold voice began to lavish upon the retreating ae py mre gi py ay om armed with a long curved sword, a gun, a 
party a heap of that abuse in which the Eastern languages are so prolific. od th 
Dogs with burnt fathers !” he bawled out, “ may your ancestors’ gravesbe) Temained some in deep consultation, one o the party, 
defiled, whose unclean swine are you! Why do you fly ? you less than men !) Peared from his superior age and dress to be the chief, came forward, and hav- 
By my father’s soul, I will flay you all alive! You asses? you less than as | "8 approached within severe! paces of the spot where we had baricadoed our- 
ses! You mules! you less than mules !” &c. &c. In what manner the quar. °°!Y° he salaamed us in a stern, though by no means disrespectful tone, ob 
rel began I could not exactly make out, for upon that point the mehmandah oe 
seemed very tender. ! believe the whole matter arose from his striking one’ Fern, 
of the assailants without any provocation, believing he would quietly submit to ly pon, att 
the tyranny ; but on the peasants’s turning quickly round, the mehmandah nn, “fale on never travelled with f def he 
shown symptoms of fear, which, the people perceiving, they became prope r-| Yo y 
tionally bold. Had the mehmandah, although he was wrong to strike the} ns if our 
peasant in the first instance, followed up the blow with another, and drawn “ two barrels. (The Persians, in this SONEETS aes a5 Sp aeREeE, ete ut 
out his pistol, no disturbance would have ensued. | few if any of them seen European fire-arms, and their own guns and pistols are 

We had not been long in the caravanserai, before the same caravan which we ee single barreled.) The bandit, however, almost iunmediately recovered 
had seen the day before came up, a circumstance which by no means pleased ry his engle had been upon our he — 
us; as, during the previous night, the shouts of the muleteers, the cries of the)" t did — 
camel-drivers and the jingling of the camel-bells, together with the quarrelling ngs | wee 
of the whole party, which continued without mterruption throughout the mght, for he ying pr 
prevented us from obtaining any rest. ‘To crown all, we found ont that they) an. ome 
intended to keep company with us the whole way to Shiraz, as they considered | older, all 
that our party, which was tolerably strong, would be an excellent protection! vhi ook 
against the bandits which infest the country we were about to enter. In order a ball into it, which tore off a 
to get rid of the annoyance, we determined to go two days’ journey in one At this unexpected issue the = 
day ; we accordingly wformed our mehmandah of our intention, upon which’ 
he began to intreat us to alter our plan, and to remain with the caravan, as we otherwise ther guus would never go of withest 
were just about toenter a tract of country infested by the Bachtiari bandits, however, to have a good opiuon of his own firearms, he fired a shot into the air, 
who would be certain to attack us, were we to journey alone. | When the immeuse superiority of English over the Persian gun became at once 

We laughed heartily at the fellow’s countenance, as he proceeded to tell us: manifest, for instead of going off at once his piece hung fire for more than two 
came Gales the crucitics of these robbers, and told him that (seconds, and then the bad Persian powder began to hiss, and at length went off 

with 4 very noiseless report. We made him remark this circumstance, telling 
him that he had better not attack us, as we could fire at least three shots to his 


make up « inixture which he ealled Godfrey's cordial, which “was infinitely 


were determined to get away from the caravan at al! hazards, and that he must | 
obey our commands ; upon which he groaned out the word * Inshallah !" and, Pa 
retired ina state of despair. 

The following day os accompanied the caravan to Abadah, a large village, | The Bachtiaree, upon this, with a wise shake of the head, returned to his com- 
where we suffered the people composing the caravan to undo their packages P*"0D* and having spoken with them a short tune, they all sheathed their 
and unload their mules; and then, suddenly tuming to our mehmandah, told| swords and replaced their pistols m their belts; after which their chief lighted 
treat us to stay ; to his prayers were added those of our head muleteer, who | d the and 
informed us that the next station was at a very great distance, which we knew “S ; Moy 
to be false. ‘Their counsels were, however, quite useless, for we departed hearted fellows, presenting a good specunen of a roving life. We gave them 
much to the disappointinent of the caravan a ee having unladen, could not ial ‘some tea, and the chief having, during the evening, perceived a large “couteau 
company us. At sunset we arrived at Soormek, a small village, having per | de chasse,” which hung at my girdle, he expressed his admiration of it in such 
formed during the day a journey of from twelve to thirteen fursuks. We here,“ @™m terms that I made him a present of it, upon which he said, that « he 
got a good night's rest ; thanks to the absence of the caravan hoped my head would touch the skies, and my shadow the boundaries of the 

. | ” 

Our next day’s route lay along a desolate and wild country, overbarren rocks ith th 
and steep precipices. We frequently passed close to some large caverns, at!|, We pass © grester part oF the Right im conversation Wen 
which places it was quite amusing to turn round in order to observe our meh. Bachtiari, we of course kept a strict watch over their actions ; for although we 
mandah’s countenance ; upon it were depicted terror and fright, as if he expect- had often heard of the magical effects of smoking and eating salt upon the Ori- 
ed that out of every hole in the mountains there would issue forth a party of) oe 2 eee os map ee a new friends any opportunity of failing 

h! Bismillah !” may! | 
banditti Allah, Alla ismillah !” wq could hear him muttering ; * may Hl If the whole tribe of Bachtiari resemble the men we saw, they must be, with- 


the day perish that saw me set out ou this journey ! 
In the evening we arrived at a small rumous caravanserai, Khonaborral, im Sh of 
front of which was a small well about twenty feet in circumference, and of very| | iets oe os ‘pe corns y adapted to support almost aay degree 
great depth. ‘The water it contains is naturally good, but it is rendered un-| (PPSTeOn aa lehg journey 
le on account of the quaniity of camel's dung which has been thrown The bandits renamed all might iu the caravauserai with us, and before sun- 
into it The country around this spot was wild and rugged, the mountains| "° resumed their journey, directing their course along the road by which we 
were of awful steepness : no habitations of any kind, excepting the ruinous: pad arrived. b 
caravanserai, were to be seen, no huiman beings save ourse!yes. | Having placed our baggage on our mules and mounted our horses, we pro- 
I will here expiain, for the benefit of the unlearned, what a caravanserai really ceeded on our route; but we had not ridden above half a mile, when the snow 
e 4 | became so deep that our horses and mules sank nearly up to their necks in it, 
* A Mehmandah is an officer appointed to accompany travellers in Persia to look after their, and there remained so firmly fixed that they could not stra limb. By the great- 
| jest exertions we extricated them from their situation ; but we had not pro- 


waits, to provide them with Jodgings on Uae rood, and to protect them from imsult. 
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ceeded a hundred yards further, when they became again in the same predica-| was an excellent fire. Some woinen having helped us to draw off our boots, 
ment. We continued our labors, however, for above five hours; when, per- s00n set befoie us an excellent pillouille, and some milk and eggs, upon which, 
ceiving that we had scarcely advanced three quarters of a mile from the place #8 may be imagined, we made a most hearty repast. After which some num- 
we had set out from in the morning, and that the snow was becoming deeper at muds* were spread out tor us, upon one of which] threw myself, and overcome 
every step, we began to despair of getting forwards, and were debating upon with fatigue, slept soundly till the sun was high up m the heavens, and awoke 
what course to pursue, when Ibrahim Beg came up to us, and informed us that completely refreshed 
he had discovered the whole aflair to be a plot between the mehmandali, tue fhe tents m which we had been so hogpitably received, belonged to some 
muleteer, and one of our mehters (grooms) to lead us out of the mght path, in Eliauts (one of the nomade tribes of Persia,) who are constantly roving from 
order that, by being detained in the snow, we might be forced to return to the spot to spot, and seldom stay long in the same encampment, They must be 
caravanserai, and stay another night within its walls; as they expected that in far happier thau the regular Persian, as their patriarchal life and roving habits 
that case, the caravan we had left behind would rejoin us, as the mehmandah preserve them from much of the tyranny to which the liver in towns and the 
was fearful of our meeting with some more bandits, who might not be so easily cultivator of the land are subject. They are ruled by chiefs and laws of their 
beaten off as those we had just parted from own ; their weaith consists eutirely in flocks and herds, and a few horses, which 
Upon hearing these partieulars we immediately went up to the miscreants. wander among the mountains for pasturage during the day and are driven back 
and having threatened them with the severest punishment, we desired them to in the evening to the encampment. Their tents are large, and made of a thick, 
explain the meanmy of such cowardly and infamous conduct ; upon whieh the coarse, black cleth Their wives and daughters are decidedly handsome, and 
rascals fell upon their knees and began to cry out for merey, saying they would do not veil Like other Mussulman women. The Eliauts make the best soldiers 
try to regain the right path, which we commanded them to do under the pain in tue kingdom, provided they are not incorporated in any other regiments but 
ef suffering a terrible bastinado upon our arrival at Shiraz. 11 was now, howev- those commanded by their own cluefs. 
er, too late, for a tremendous snow storm suddenly came on ; and althoughre- Having breakfasted upon rice and milk, we took leave of our hospitable hosts, 
peated attempts were made to regain the right road, they were unsuccessful and proceeded on our journey completely refreshed and invigorated by our 
Indeed, had we now found the path we were seeking for, it would have been night's rest. Qur horses were also in good condition, which was indeed won 
blocked up, so heavy did the snow fall. We were accordingly in a most awk- derful, considering the great fatigue and deprivation they had undergone. 
ward and dangerous predicament, some of our mules had disappeared through| 1 will here ineution that we afterwards discovered our guide to be a B,ch- 
the snow, and the rest were fast smking ;, it had become, therefore, necessary tar: bandit ; and, judging from the specimens I saw of that people, I cannot 
for our safety to regain the caravanserai, from whence we had set out in the but spesk in their favour as far as 1 was concerned. The bandit who had 
morning. The mehmandah, however, and the muleteer, were now unable to guided us along the mountain path was a very handsome, tall, strong-made man 
move from fatigue, and sunk exhausted to the ground. We attempted, but im Of as much superior and nobler appearance to the generality of Persians as that 
vain, to help them on, as we easily conceived how dreadful would be the con- nation compared to the Arabs or Turks. 
sequences of their remaining out all night in such a place, and in such a night We slept that night at a small village called Hadjee Abbad, and the follow- 
as it threatened to be. We were, at length, much against our will, forced to) ing morning we passed by some mountains, on which were the remains of some 
abandon them, as the snow storm was increasing to a hurricane | ancient sculptures, which were cut out of the solid rock, and were exceedingly 
After immense toil and fatigue we reached the caravanserai, accompanied by Curious, being monuments of the former grandeur of Persia, and specimens of 
our horses and such of our mules as, having heen lightly laden, had not sunk the magnificence and exeellence in the fine arts and architecture to which the 
beneath the snow. ‘The misery and wretchedness of our condition now breke ancient inhabitants of that now fallen country had arrived 
fearfully upon us ; we were wet to the skin, benumbed with cold, without pro- The specimen of sculpture, which was in the best state of preservation, was 
visions, and with scarcely any firewood anda very scanty portion of covering, one representing Saladin Shah on horseback, holding in his hand a large ring, 
having our horse-rugs only to lie down upon, and this in a ruinous caravanserai which was also grasped by another gigantic horseman. Both the warriors had 
far distant from the habitation of man, with the wet dropping upon us from the large earrimgs in their ears, and huge swords by their sides. There was also a 
roof, which was full of holes. Oar horses, too, were without food, and stand- figure of an ancient mounted warrior, eugaged in combat with another ; behind 
ing up to their fetiocks i» putrid mud. each stood a man holding 4 standard ; this specimen was somewhat defaced 
We passed the night in the most wretched manner. and discovered at dawn Further on was a colossal figure mounted ona horse of the ‘most gigantic di- 
of day that it was still snowing. Whatwasto be done, we knew not ; the mensions, whom the people of the place called Rustum.” Besides the above- 
right road was by this time impassable, and to return to whence we came was mentioned were a quantity of sculptures, representing figures on Lorseback, 
impossible, and from the same cause. battles, processions, triumphs, and single combats, cut out of the rock, and more 
‘hile we were deliberating over our miserable situation, we were suddenly or less defaced 
surprised by the unexpected entrance of the muleteer and mehmandah, who Having left this carious spot, which 1s called « Nachtshi Rustum,” we pro- 
had managed to drag themselves through the snow, impelled by the fear of death ceeded for several leagues over the mountains, when we descended upon a 
They were alive, and that was all, for objects more calling for compassion |) Very extensive marshy plain, quite fat, and without possessing a single tree to 
never before beheld ; their bloodshot eyes, deep sunk im their foreheads, their} break the uniformity ofthe scene, which was one ofthe most dreary | ever be- 
pallid and hollow cheeks, and their tottering limbs, plainly indicated the extent) held. 
of their sufferings. ‘They were scarcely able to artieulate ; and { did not ex- Just after quitting Nachtshi Rustum, we met a party consisting of eight 
pect them to survive long, as we could do nothing for them, and bad neither horsemen, similarly accoutred to the Bachtiar: we had met in the caravanserai 


provisions or fire. where we had suffered so wvuch. They saluted our guide as an old acquaintance 
In this wretched place we remaimed the whole day, and another miserable and seemed to regard us with peculiar attention as they passed by. Our guide 
night passed without any change taking place in the state of the weather. addressed one of them, and I caught the words, “ in three days.” 


The following day, impelled by hunger, we determined to kill one of our horses The famed ruins of Persepolis are situated at one extremity of this marsh, 
and feed on his flesh ; it was a horrid alternative, but no other was left us. Just, under the brow of some rocky mountains ; let, although we were not above 
however, as we were going to carry our determmation into execution, a man two leagues dis: ant, we could not manage at that time to reach them on account 
well mounted and armed entered the caravanserai. He informed us that he ® 4 "ver, which was swollen to such a size and rapidity that even the gigantic 
was aware of our miserable situation, and that he had come to rescue us, as horse of Rustum would have beeu unable to have forded it. A small bridge, 
he knew of a private path, along which he would guide us as soon as the snow by means of which we might have crossed, had been washed away by the tor- 
should cease. We then asked him whether he would conduct us all the way! ®t, whieh had left scarce a vestige behind. As, however, it would be a stain 
to Shiraz, promising him a handsome reward. He agreed at once to do so ; °" 4?Y European (with the exception of the worthy friend of the author of 
but that, in consequence of the regular road being for the present blocked up,) Sketches in Persia,” who preterred « chase after a wild duck, which, by-the- 
we should have to make a wideeweuit, and be obliged to journey along a moun bye, he shot, to visiting the rums, although within a mile of them,) to have been 
tain path, known to few but himself, almost devoid of habitations, and winding this partot Persta without visiting Persepolis, we determined to return from 
in places along the most dangerous aud precipitous rocks Shiraz as svon as the waters should lave sutlicieutly abated to allow our fording 

The mountaineer then proceeded to divide the contents of his waliet among the river. 
us ; the meal, though composed of the coarsest food, seemed to me the most! We passed this night at a smal! village, situated in the centre of the marsh ; 
delicious I ever tasted. | the haggard countenances and pallid visages of the inhabitants were plain indi- 

‘Towards morning the weather cleared up, and about an hour before sunrise! C4tons of the extreme unhealthiness of the spot. 
we mounted our horses, (which had eaten nothing during their stay at the! The following morning we resumed our journey, and in the afternoon arrived 
caravanserai, excepting some damaged straw) and rode out of the curavanserai, 4 the banks of the river Bendemeer. Thisis the same stream mentioned by 
following our guide, who directed his horse along a track which, to our eyes, Moore (who never saw it) in his Lallah Rookh. 
appeared ar deeply covered with snow as the rest, but which on trial reached How different is the reality from the poet's song ; for this earthly Paradise, 
only up to the girths of our saddles. For several hours we pushed along m this this calm Bendemeer, this image of asweet dream, presents an appearance 
manner, till at length we reached the snow boundary, and entered a rocky and Y®r¥ different to his glowing description of it Bendemeer, or, as the Persians 
circuitous defile, where not the slightest vestige of a beaten path existed. No! call it, Bundameer. is a inost rapid mountain torrent (during spring and winter 
horses, save those of eastern, or at least of mountain origin, could possibly have) at least, for in summer it is dried up,) flowing through an immense marsh, sur- 
got over the ground without falling, as the rocks over which we rode were not. founded on all sides by barren mountains, from the eastern range of which it 
only steep and rugged, but very slippery. We proceeded in this manner for takes its rise. Not a single rose tree glads the eye ; the song of no nightingale 
above sixteen hours ; the sun had jong since set, and still our guide showed no “delights the ear. Such 1s the calm Bendemeer and the plain it flows through 
signs of halting. The howling of the wolves, and the screaming of the jackalls,) We crossed the mountains before evening, and having descended upon a 
could plainly be distinguished, and several times I saw some of those horrid ani- well-cultivated plain, we passed the night at Zergoon, a neat and clean little 
mals flitting by us in the dusk of the night. | village, where our guide procured us an excellent lodging, with some warm 

So thoroughly was | exhausted, that it was with difficulty that I could keep: nummuds to lie down upon. 
iny seat, every instant | kept drooping to my saddle bow, and it was by great | Early the next day, the 7th of March, we started for Shiraz. Our route lay 
exertion only that J could preserve myself from falling to the ground. The re- along a very rocky and mountainous track, abounding in beautiful gazelles, 
mainder of our party were all in the same condition ; and, to add to our un- which were, however, too wild to come within gunshot. We had journeyed 
easiness, we began to have some suspicion that our guide was either not leading for about four hours, when, on turning 4 corner, Shiraz suddenly appeared be 
us according to his promise, or aad lost his way. |/fore us, situated in the valley below. I[t is a city of most romantic and beauti- 

On giving him, however, a hint to that effect, the man answered in a firm ful appearance, somewhat larger than Teheran, and was seen by us to great ad- 
tone, « I have cold you no lies ; trust to me, all is well; I could find my way Y#ntage from our elevated position A quantity of cypras trees grow within 
blind fold.” , ) and around its walls, and the gilded domes of its mosques, its extensive palaces, 

Satisfied by his manner, we followed him for about an hour longer, when on! its well-cultivated gardens abounding in orange trees, cause it to be the must 
a sudden he stopped, and gave a loud shout, which reverberated along the beautiful city in Persia. = . 
mountains ; it was immediately answered by another at some distance ; upon Our Bachtiaree guide conducted us within halfa mile of the gates, and 
which our guide turning to us, cried, “ Alhamdellillah ! all is mght.” Keep- ‘then reining in his horse, exclaimed, * Sahibi, we must part ; I have perform- 
ing close to him, we proceeded briskly towards the spot from whence the shout | ed my promise, and here is Shiraz.” On our asking him why he would not 
had proceeded, and soon perceived some lights, which having approached, we. enter the city with us, he answered, * Oar lives are in the hands of Allah, still 
discovered to belong to some tents, around which a party of wild-looking men We should not wilfully throw them away ; were I to enter that gate before 
were standing. Our guide addressed several words to them in ‘Turkish ; upon SUnset, I should be shot from a cannon’s mouth. 
which they helped us to dismount, and conducted us to one of the tents, m which)| > A uummud is a thick felt carpet of the shape and size of a lage hearth-rug- 
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We of course after this did not attempt to alter his determination, but pro-| for their occupation and amusement. On the Betsey and Sara, the name of 
ceeded to make hima handsome present, upon which he pressed our hands re- \Dr. Selberg's transport, guards were regularly mounted ; pipes, tobacco, domi- 
spectfully to his lips, and exclaiming, “‘ May God be with you!” put spurs to nos, nine-pins, and even musical instruments, were abundantly supplied to the 
his horse and galloped off. restless discontented soldiery. But it was the season of the equinox, and for 

Six months afterwards, this gallant Bachtiaree was shot from the mouth of a some time, sea sickness caused such toys to be neglected. Only when they 
cannon, at Teheran. | had passed Madeira, the weather became fine, and Dr. Selberg ‘vas able to en- 

The caravan which so ardently desired to force its unwished for company joy his voyage and make his observations. The latter were at first confined to 
upon us, was attacked aud plundered by the same party of Bachtiari with whom ‘the dolphins, sharks, and shoals {of flying-fish which surrounded the vessel ; 
we the night in the ruinous caravanserai. Their numbers (that of the) and as to the enjoyment, it was of very short duration. 

tiari) had been much increased before this last event ; at least such was) After the first months the cool trade wind left them, and they suffered from 

the story of the members of the caravan, who said the bandits amounted to /intolerable heat. The soldiers had a comical appearance, standing on sentry 

above fifty horsemen. —Credat Judaus ! with musket and side arms, but with a night cap, shirt, linen shoes, and trousers 

| for their sole garments. To add to the irksomeness of life at sea, there was 

2 _ little cordiality amongst the officers, who lived apart as much as their narrow 

JAVA. ‘ | quarters would allow One of them, a young lieutenant, who, in hopes of ad- 

The wealthy owner of a vast estate takes little heed of the peasant gardens vancement, had abandoned his country, family, and mistress, was unable to 

fringing its circumference. Absorbed in the consideration of his forest glades bear up against the regrets that assailed him and shot himself early in the voy. 

and fertile corn-fields, his rich pastures and countless kine, he forgets the exis- age For fear of quarrels between sailors and soldiers, the Line was passed 

tence of the paddocks and cabbage-plots that nestle in the patronising shadow without the usual burlesque ceremonies. At last, on New Year's day, the ship 

of his park paling. Occasionally he may vouchsafe a friendly glance to the dropped her anchor in Batavia roads, about a league and a half from the shore. 

trim borders of the one, or the solitary milch cow grazing in the other ; he must Two mud banks at the entrance of the two rivers which there enter the sea, 

be avery Ahab to view them witha covetouseye ; for the most part he thinks prohibit the nearer approach of large vessels ; and many ships observe a still 
not of them. | greater distance to avoid the malaria blown over to them by the land-wind. 

In the broad domains that call him master, he finds ample employment for his, The heat of those latitudes rendered rowing too violent an exertion for Eu- 
energies, abundant subject of contemplation. Thus it is-with Englishmen and ropean sailors. four Malays were taken on beard the Betsey and Sarah, to main- 
colomes Holding, in right and virtue of their adventurous spirit and peculiar tain the communication with shore. It was with a joyful heart that Dr. Selberg 
genius for colonisation, immense territories in every quarter of the globe—terri-', weary of his protracted voyage, sprang into 3 boat, and was landed in the port 
tories linked by a chain of sinaller possessions and fortified posts encircling the of Bstavia. He found few traces of the grandeur which once gave to that city 
world—they slightly concern themselves about the scanty nooks of Asia, Amer-| the title of the Pearl of the East. The gem has lost its sparkle ; scarce a vest- 


ica, and Africa, over which wave the banner of their European rivals and allies. 
They visit them little—write about them Jess. In some cases this indiflerence 
has been compulsory. When the second title of the Sovereign of Spain and 
the Indies was something more than an empty sound, and half America crouched 
beneath the Spanish yoke, every discouragement was shown to travellers in those. 
distant regions ; lest some French democrat or English Protestant should dis- 
seminate the tenets of Jacobinism and heresy, and awaken the oppressed mul- 
titude to a sense of their wrongs. ‘Thus was it with Mexico, of whose condition’ 
until she rebelled against the mother country, scarce any thing was known save 
what could be gathered from the lying writings of Spanish monks. Again, re-, 
mote position and pestilential climate have daunted curiosity and repelled re-) 
search. ‘To the Dutch possessions in the island of Java this especially applies. 
Seized by the Englisn in 1811—to prevent their falling intu the hauds of the, 
French—upon their restoration to Holland at the peace, thew ex-governor, Sir 
Stamford es, wrote his voluminous and erudite “ History of Java.” Three 
years later, further accounts were given of the island in Crawford's * History. 
of the Indian Archipelago.” In 1824, Marshal's book was published at Brus- 
sels, but proved a mere compilation from those aboved named. And since then 
several works upon the same subject, some possessing merit, have been pro- 
duced in Holland and Germany, out of which countries they are little known 
At the present day, a periodical, appropriated to the affairs of the Dutch 
East Indies, appears regularly at Amsterdam. But Englishmen take lit-, 
tle interest in Dutch colonies and colonists ; and although now and then some | 
Eastern traveller has devoted to them a casual chapter, for a quarter of a cen- | 
tury nothing worth the naming has been written in our language with reference 


jmate,-—and life returns to the deserted city. 


age of former brilliancy remains. Choked canals, falling houses, lifeless streets, 
on all sides meet and offend the eye ; only here and there a stately edifice tells 
of better days. The most remarkable is the Stadt Huis, or town honse, a gi- 
gantic building of a simple but very approp riate style of architecture, with hand- 
some wings enclosing a large paved court. Formerly, this structure included 
the tribunals, bank, aud foundling hospital, but the unhealthiness of the city has 
caused the removal of these edifices to the elevated suburb of Weltevreden. The 
wings are still used as prisons. None of the other public buildings claim es- 
pecial notice. Built after the plan of Amsterdam, the close streets, and the 
canals that intersect them, have contributed not a little to the insalubrity of Ba- 
tavia. Only in the day time does the city show signs of life ; towards evening 
all Europeans fly the poisonous atmosphere that has destroyed so many of their 
countrymen, and seek a purer air in the suburbs and adjacent villages. There 
they have their dwelling houses, and pass the night. At nine in the morning, 
the roads leading to Batavia are crowded with carriages,—as necessary in Java 
as boots and shoes are in Europe, walking being out of the question in that cli- 
Chinese, Arabs, and Armenians 
busy themselves in their shops, where the products of three quarters of the globe 
are displayed. The European merchant, clad in a loose cotton dress, repairs 
to his counting-house, and public offices are thrown open, and the bazaar is 
crowded with the numerous races of men whom commerce has here assembled. 
_ Including the 1 eighboring villages and country houses properly belonging to 
it, the city of Batavia contains about 3000 European inhabitants, exclusive of 
the garrison, 23,000 Javans and Malays, 14,700 Chinese, 600 Arabs, and 9000 
slaves. A grievous falling off from the time when the population was 160,000 


to the island of Java. | souls. The Arabs, Chinese, and Javans, have each their allotted quarter, or 
Most men have a country which above all others, they desire to visit. Some camp, as it is termed. ‘hat of the Arabs is inthe Rua Malacca—a remnant of 
long to roam amidst the classic relics of Italian grandeur, or to explore the in-, the old Portuguese nomenclature—and consists of a medley of low, Dutch-built 
mortal sites and renowned battle-fields of Greece ; some set their affections up- houses, and of light bamboo huts. ‘The Arabs are greatly looked up to by the 
on Spain, and languish after Andalusia and the Alhambra; whilst others, to) 'aborigines, who attribute to them an especial holiness on account of their strict 
whose imagination the hardy North appeals more strongly thar the soft and en-| observance of the Mahomedan law ; and to such an extent is this reverence 
ervating South, meditate on Scandinavia, thirst after the Maelstrom, and dream carried that vessels known to belong to them are respected by the pirates of the 
of Thor Odin glaciers and elk hunts. We hav. a friend for whom the West Jn-| Archipelago. Remarkable for their quiet, orderly lives, crime is said to be un- 
dies had a peculiar and irresistable fascination, to which neither length of voy-- kuown amongst them. ‘They are under the orders of a chief upon whom the 
age nor dread of Yellow Jack prevented his yielding ; we have another—who Dutch government confers the title of Major, and whois answerable for the good 
has never yet lost sight of Britain's clitfs—whose first period of absence from) behavior of his countrymen. Whilst travelling in this quarter Dr. Selberg ob- 
his native land is to be devoted to a pleasure trip to Hindostan. Such fancies served, in front of many of the doors, triumphal arches of green boughs, deco- 
and predilections may often be traced to early reading and association, but not rated with colored paper—an indication that the occupants of these dwellings 
unfrequently they are capricious and unaccountable, and we shall not investi-| had recently returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca, and hence had a peculiar 
, why the Eastern Archipelago, of all the regions he had read and heard of claim on the respect of all true believers. 
fad the greatest attractions for Dr. Edward Selberg,a young German Physi-| The way to the Chinese district 1s through a labyrinth of deserted streets and 
cian of much intelligence but little fortune, strongly imbued with a love of ad- crumbling houses, abandoned on account of their unhealthiness The contrast 
venture and the picturesque, and with a desire to scientitic knowledge. The) is striking o:. emerging from this scene of solitude aud desolation into the bust- 
motive of his preference he himself is puzzled to explain. Many difficulties op- ling Chinese Kampong, where that active and ingenious people carry on their 
d themselves to the realisation of his darling projyect—A visit to the Sunda jinnumerable trades and handicrafts. Hre mechanics, with the simplest, and 
slands. His means were inadequate to the cost of so expensive an expedition iseemingly inost inadequate tools, give a perfect finish to their manufactures ; 
and although the advantage of science was one of his objects, he had no hope! here are shops full of toys, clothes, food, and everything in short that can min. 
that his expenses would be defrayed by the government of his own or of any) ister to the wants and tastes, of Chinese, Javans, or Europeans. “On the roots 
other country. At last through friends in Amsterdam, he obtained the appoint- of several houses, [ saw jars, some with the mouth, others with the bottom turn- 
ment of surgeon to a transport, on board of which, in September 1837, he sailed ed towards the street They are so placed in conformity with a singular cus- 
from the Helder for the island of Java. Besides the ship’s company, he had tom. The jar whose bottom is turned towards the street indicates that there is 
for companions of his voyage a hundrel soldiers and two officers. ‘The Dutch, in the house a daughter not yet grown up. When the damsel becomes mar- 
East Indies hold out small temptation either to civil or military adventurers. riagable, the position of the jar is reversed; and when she marries it is taken 
Few visions of speedy fortune, fewer still of rank and glory, dazzle the young down altogether. 
and ardent, and lure them from their native land to the fever-breeding swamps Both numerically, and by reason of their energy and industry, the Chinese 
of Batavia. Thus the Duteh government canrot afford to be very squeamish as form a very important part of the population of Java, and but for the precau- 
to the character and quality of the men it sends thither. Dr. Selberg’s account tions of the Dutch government they would soon entirely overrun the island. 
of his fellow passengers is evidence of this. Amongst the soldiers,” he says, ‘I'he number allowed to settle there annually is limited by law, and during Dr. 
‘ were natives of various countries, Dutch, Belgians, French, Swiss ; nearly Selberg’s stay at Surubaya, he saw a large junk, containing 400 of them, com- 
half of them consisted of the refuse of the different Gerinan states. Most villa-|/pelled to put back without landing a passenger. Thus their numbers are kept 
nous was the physioguomy of many of these ; the traces of every vice. and the| ‘stationary, or may even be said to decrease ; for in 1817, Rates estimated the 
ravages of the various climates they had lived in, were visible upon their counte-| \Chinese in Java at nearly 100,000, whilst Dr.Selberg, twenty years later, calcu- 
nances. They were men who had served im Algiers, Spain, or the West Indies, lates them at 85,000. Although in China emigration is forbidden by law 
~vho had been driven. back to Germany by a craving after their native land, and from the over populated districts, and when the harvest fails, thousands of Chi. 
who, after a short residence there, weary of inactivity, or urged by necessity, nese make their escape aud repair to various of the East India islands. The 
had enlisted in the Dutch East India service. ‘The Dutchmen consisted of majority of those in Java have been born there of Javan women married to Chi- 
convicts, whose imprisonment had been remitted or abridged on condition of nese men, who compel their wives to adopt their national usages. ‘Ihe children 
their entering a colonial regiunent ‘These were the worst of the lot ; they/jof these unions are called pernakans vy the Dutch, aud iu their turn are mar- 
feared no punishment, being fuily persuaded that death awaited thei in the ter '\ried to Chinese. ‘The result has been a race that cannot be distinguished from 
rible climate of Java, and it was sc urcely possivie to cacck their iasubordination the pure Chinese. New comers from the mainland generally arrive with hittle 
and excesses. Another Very vi Lae Was ‘besides tLe bes Uw their Decks, and obtain employment and support from 
of adventurers, whuin wild drea ue of uever iv be induced Wiel wore prosperous Covultymen ey know the custems and language 
to enlist fur ine sake a passage.” sudicientiy to wake their way unassisted. Proud aud as they are in 
Idleness would rencer such moticy herds of evil-dvers doubly dudicult to |theur owa land, ia Java they ace husavie and submissive, auu seek weir ends by 


restrain, and the Dutch government provides, as far as 1s possible on board ship,| jorait and cunning. Laborious and clever, they would bu of great benefit to theig 
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adopted country, but for their — and want of principle 
sive and relaxing climate, the European workman 

and moreover they accomplish the same results with half the number of tools. 
On the other hand they are sensual and debauched, and desperate gainblers 


those who continually breathe it. The plague of musquitoes, who find their 
‘natural element in the marsh-vapour, also contributes to render Batavia an in- 


Their favorite game is Topho, a bastard Rouge et Noir, at which they swindle tolerable sleeping-place. One very singular phenomenon observed by Dr. 

the simple Javans in the most unscrupulous and barefaced manner. |'Selberg, but for which he does not attempt to account, is the strong odour of 
The unhealthiness of Batavia, arising from stagnant canals, bad drinking jmusk constantly perceptible m the city and its environs. 

water, and adjacent swamps, has often been erroneously considered to extend As less interesting to the general than to the medical reader, we pass over 

to the entire island The whole has been condemned for the fav!t of a frae- tne doctor's febrile researches, and accompany him to the town of Surabaya, to 


tion. Intermittent and remittent fevers, and dysentery. are the diseases most which he proceeded after a few days’ stay at Batavia. ‘ Jt was four in the 
common, but they are generally coafined to small districts. “ Java,” says Mr.| tfternoon when we came to an anchor : in an instant the ship was surrounded 
Currie, surgeon of the 78th Regiment, which was quartered in Batavia during iby a swarm of the small native boats-—tambangans, as they are called ; and we 


the whole period of the British occupation, from 181} to 1815, * need no long- iwere assailed by al! manner of noisy greetings and offers of service. Some of 
er be held up as the grave of Europeans, for, except in the immediate neigh | the applicants wished to row us to the town ; others insisted upon selling us 
bourhood of salt-marshes and forests, as in the city of Batavia, and two or} fruit and eatables, pine-apples, shaddocks, arracks, dried fish, boiled crabs, &e. 
three other places on the north coast, it may be sately affirmed that no tropr-| i&e., contained in tubs and jars of very dubious cleanliness. Chinese pressed 
cal climate 1s superior to it insalubrity.” The author of a hastily written and, |apon our notice their various wares ;-—large straw hats, beautifully plaited ; 
desuitory volume of oriental travel,* founded, however, on personal experience, |cigars, parasols, Indian ink, fans, and the like trifles. Here was a Javan proa, 
goes much further than this, and maintains, that “with common prudence, full of boots and shoes, of all colours ; youder, a floating menagerie of parrots, 
eschewing in toto the vile habit of drinking gin aud water whenever one feels} Iacaws, apes, and cockatous, equally variegated, and to be sold for a song. 
thirsty, living generously but carefully, avoiding the sun's rays by always using||\There were yeweilers, and diamond merchants, and dealers in carved horn and 
a close or hooded carriage, and taking commen precautions against wet feet and, Ivory ; washerwomen petitioning for custom, and exhibiting certificates of hon- 
damp clothing, a man may live, and enjoy life too, in Batavia, as long as he}jesty in a dozen different languages, not one of which they understood; ca- 
would in any other part of the world.” Mr. Davidson here refers not to the; noes full of young Javan girls, —these last also for sale. I at once saw that I 
city of Batavia—-which he admits to be a fatal residence, especially in the had come inte a neighbourhood where European civilisation had made consid- 
rainy season—but to the suburbs, where he resided some years. These, how |jerable progress. Without exception, | found the morals of the aborigines at 
ever, only come in the second class, as regards salubrity, and are much too near, |the lowest pitch in the vicinity of the large European establishments. 

the swan ps, forests, and slimy sea-shore, to be a desirable abode, except for) *‘ It was a cheerful bustling scene. * Here, sir, food§'’ ‘Sir, you are wel- 
those whom business compels to live within a drive of the city. Waitz, the come! * Gold from Padang ' + Shoes for a silver florin!’ * Capital arrack !’ 
Dutch writer, in his Levensregeln voor Oost Inde divides the European settle-| and fifty othe: cries, mimgled with the screams and chatter of the birds ; whilst 
ments in Java into three classes ; the healthy, or mountain districts; where the! 4 great orang outang from Borneo, and a nuinber of monkeys, in different boats, 
the less healthy, which are warm tusulted one another by the most diabolical grimaces. Many of the canoes 
and damp ; and finally, the positively pestiferous, where, besides tremendous; ‘were mere hollow trees, enclosed, to prevent their ae ina frame-work 
heat and great moisture, the atmosplerze is laden with marsh mnaismata Wel-, of large bamboo stems, two of these being fixed transversely to bow and stern 
tevrede, Ryswyk, and the other villages, or tather faubourgs, south of Batavia, uf the boat, and having their extremities connected by others running parallel 
belong to the second class ; Batavia itself, Bantam, Cheribon, Tubang, and to it. The lightuess and buoyancy of the bamboos obviate all risk of the boats 
Banjowangie, to the third, or worst division. And Dr. Selberg informs us, that swamping. I have seem them outin @ rough sea, tossed upon the waves, and 
the only two upas-trees whose existence he could ascertain, grow at Cheribon slowing nearly the whole of their kneel, but I never knew one to upset.” 

and Banjowangie, which of course was likely to confirm the popular superstition) ‘The town of Surabaya, or Sorabaya, (Crocodile Resort,) is situated towards 
concerning the baneful influence of that tree. The coimcicence, which at first the eastern extremity of the north coast of Java, opposite the island of Madura, 
appears remarkable, is of easy explanation, the upas preferring 4 swampy) and at five hundred English iiles from Batavia. It stands in a large plain near 
soil. jthe mouth of the Kalimas, or Gold River ; and, at the present day, is the most 
With respect to the possible longevity of Europeans in Java, Dr. Selberg’s ourishing of the Dutch establishments in Java. The climate is damp and 
aecount materially differs from Mr. Davidson's estimate. The Dutch employes hot, the thermometer often stending at eighty-five in the night ; but it 1s less 
have to serve sixteen years in the colony to be entitled to a furlough and free wnbealthy than that of Batavia The river is not drained and frittered away 
passage home, and twenty years for a pension. Very few, according to the |by canals ; the town is well planned and open, and the handsome houses are 
doctor, live long enough to enjoy the one or the other. And those who do, interspersed with beautiful gardens As at Batavia, however, the harbour is 


buy the privilege at adear rate Their emaciated bodies, enieebled minds, more or less impeded by mud-banks, which prevent the entrance of large ships. 
thin hair, and dim eyes, show them tobe blighted in their prime. True it is, Favoured and encouraged by the Dutch governor, General Daendels, and by 
that, with few exceptions, they utterly neglect the primary conditions of health |fus successor, Baron Van der Capellen, the place grew rapidly in size and 


in a hot country. They enervate themselves by sensual indulgences, and con-, prosperity. It possesses a mint, an arsenal, docks for ship-building, anchor- 
sume spirits and spices by whulesale. There is an absurd belief amongst founderies, and other similar establishments. Notwithstanding these advanta- 
them, that drink keeps off disease and preserves life, a case of aut bib.mdum ges, the Ewropean population amounts, in the town and entire provinee, which 
aut moriendum ; whereas the truth is precisely the contrary, for in that cli latter is of cousiderable extent, to no more than six hundred and fifty persons, 
mate spirits are poison. ‘The fact probably is, that they drink to dispel ennui, exclusive of the troops. The whole population, of all nations and colours 
and to banish, at Jeast for a while, the regret they feel at having exchanged) reaches a quarter of a million. The mode of living is far gayer and more 
Europe for Java. Dr. Selberg states, that every European he spoke to in the |agreeable than at Batavia, which, whatever it may have been in former days, 
colony, longed to leave it. But the voyage home is costly, and so they linger, is now a mere piace of business, a collection of offices, shops, and warehouses. 
on until death or their furlough relieves them. Some lucky ones succeed in At Surabaya life is more secure and its enjoyment greater. Every evening, 

rapid fortunes, but these are the very few, whose example, however,, during the fine season, the large square in Chinese quarter—composed of mas- 
suffices to seduce others of their countrymen from their Dutch comforts, to |sive comfortable buildings, contrasting favourably with the fragile huts of the 


brave fevers, tigers, musquitoes, and the other great and little perils of Java, Javans—is converted imto a kind of fair, where the whole city assembles. 
in pursuit of wealth which they rarely acquire, and which, when obtained, their '« The place is illumined with a thousand torches, which increase, to a stranger's 
the curious exotic character of the scene. Javans, Chinese, Europeans, 


impaired health renders it difficult for them to enjoy. Another class of the) /€yes, 
colonists consists of men who, having committed crimes in their own coun-| Liplaps, ye Batavian term for the children of Ewropeans and Javan women,) 
try, have fled from the vengeance of the law. These are thought little the,,@nd variofs other races, crowd thither to gaze at the shows and performances. 
worse off in Java, where the transition from one quarter of the globe to the|| There jugglers and rope-dancers display their dexterity, far surpassing that of 
other seems admitted as a species of moral whitewashing. And indeed, bad, their European brethren ; Chinese comedies are acted, and Chinese orchestras 
characters so fbound amongst the scanty European population, that if the re-; jar upon the ear of the newly arrived foreigner; the Rongengs (dancing girls) 
spectable portion kept themselves aloof, they would probably be found the mi-||g0 through their series of voluptuous attitudes ; gongs are beaten, trumpets 
rity. any of the reprobates have realised considerably property. The rich ‘blown ; Chinese gamblers lie upon the ground and rob the Javans at the much. 
of the principai hote! at Surabaya, is a branded galley-slave. Dr. Selbeag, loved games of tzo and topho.”’ The people of Java are very musical, after 
often found himself in the society of hard drinkers, and these, when wine had) |their fashion, and have all manner of queer instruments, many of a barbarous 
loosened their tongues, would let out details of their past lives, which at first! description, some borrowed from the Chinese. They are much addicted to 
greatly shocked his simplicity. +1 was once,” he says, * mvited to a dinner, dramatic exlubitions and puppet shows, and claim to be the origina! inventors 
which ended, as usual, with admnking bout My neighbour at the table, was! /°! the ombres chinotses, figures moved behind a transparent curtain. Craw- 
a German from the Rhine provinces, who had been twelve years in Java. He  |ford, in his “ History of the Indian Archipelago,” gives them the credit of this 
got very drank, and spoke of his beloved country, which he should never see. jtriumph of inventive genius, which has found its way from the far East to the 
again. He was a man of property, well looked upon an the island, and | asked) streets of London, andto Monsieur Seraphin’s saloon in the Palais Royal. 

him what had first induced him tosettle there. He rephed very quietly, that it { Remaimder next week.} 

was on account of a theft he had committed. I started from my cliau as if any EE 

adder had bitten me, and begged the master of the house to let me sit else- THE PHILANTHROPIC ASSASSIN; 

where than beside that man. He complied with my request, at the same time; Being a narrative of the extraordinary hallucination of Goulieb Eimhalter, alias Raoul Croc 

remarking, witha smile, that i should hear similar things of many, but that anative of Tours ; Carefully abstracted from the Rechtsfalle of the law Courts of Witten- 
they were Europeans, and jolly fellows, and their conduct had been blame} beng, od compared with the Report made by the Committee of Savans to the French Acade- 
less since their residence in Java.” In such a state of society, the hest plan)“ ~“"°"**™ pa 

was to abstain from inquiries and intimacies. So the doctor found, and after aj In the neighbourhood of Puy St. Ostien, a nai obscure town of Las gue- 


air is dry, and the temperature moderate : 


while, was able to eat: the excellent Javan dinners, and sip his Medoe and 


doc, a murder was committed about nine years since upon a labouring man, 


Hoehheimer, without asking or caring whether his fellow-feeders would not have| Leama Jeo Moul , 

: ; : ‘ ques Moulin, as he was returning homeward from his work. He was 

been more in their places in an Ainsterdam Zuchthaus, than in an honest man S\/killed by a shot from the road side, the bullet passing quite through his body. 

company. |He bad alittle money about him, and an old silver medal or decoration, both of 
Dr. Selberg was at Batavia during the wet season, when torrents of rain, of | which were found upon his person, and there was no appearance of any attempt 


whose abundance and volume Europeans can form no idea, alternate with a 


having been made to rob him; so that the private malice of some unknown 


sun-heat that cracks the earth and pumps up pestilence from the low marshy! |enemy seemed to be the only cause to which his murde: could be attributed 


ground upon which this feverenest is built He had abundant opportunity to in- 


‘Jacques Moulin, however, was well known to be a most peaceful and innoffen- 


vestigate the causes and symptoms of the fevers and other prevalent maladies.’ sive man, who was generally, indeed considered to be of rather an imbecile 


His zeal in the cause of science led him into serious peril, by inducing him te, 
pass a night in the city, at a time when that unlucky portion of the inhabitants 
whom poverty or other causes prevent from leaving it, were dying like thes 
from the effects of the noxious exhalations. The quality of the air was so bad 
as sensibly to affect the lungs and olfactories, and impede respiration ; and, 
though exposed to it but a very few hours, he experienced various unpleasant 


* Trade and Tyavel in the Far East. London : 1846. | 


character, and not at all likely to provoke the hostility of any one. It was more 
probable, therefore, that he was shot by mistake, for somebody else. But what- 
ever the motive of the assasin, he had successfully effected his escape. An 
old man, with a wooden leg, who had formerly been a soldier, and served ‘in 
Italy under Napoleon, was wiiness of the sanguinary occurrence. He said he 
was seated on a bank, near the entrance of the town, resting himself; there 
was a hedge close behind him, and a ball had been fired quite through this 
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= 
hedge. Deceased cried out, “ Oh / mon dieu pourquoi!” and instantly fell. lof her convalescence, she was pursuaded by Mr. Stewart to make a little ex- 
This was all witness knew of the matter. He got up as fast as he could, when] |cursion in the vicinity ; they, accordingly, took a drive for a mile or two, and 


he saw the man fall in the road, and looked over the hedge, and in all directions! then, alighting. they proceeded to ascend the wooded mount leading up to Ro- 
thinking he should see the assassin making off, but he could not obtain the Jeast|/landsbogen. Mrs. Stewart was too weak to ascend above half way ; she there- 
limpse of him. Being unable to lift the body out of the road he sat himself) fore remained with a German lady’s maid, whom she had just engaged, reclin- 
own again to watch it till somebody passed that way. Two labourers shortly ling on the grass at the foot of some dwarf trees which thickly line the narrow 
appeared, to whom he related what had happened. The police exerted them- | ascent, while Mr. Stewart and the rest of the party continued their way up the 
selves, but could obtain no clue to the discovery of the murderer. ‘The unfor-|;mount. Mr. Stewart was accompanied bp a favourite dog. They po he § the 
tunate man was buried, and the affair soon lost its interest. summit; and passing under the ruined arch, with its overgrowth of wild shrubs 
Three weeks afterwards, as Aguste Vivier, a manufacturer of artificial flow-|/and hanging weeds, two of the children remained jumping up to catch at these 
ers, was on th? road from St. Gervaise to Clermont, he stopped at a little au-| wild festoons, while the others advanced to the edge of the smail bushy level 
berge on the way side, to obtain some refreshment. He had scarcely sat there at top, and looked down upon the lovely scenery of the Rhine below. While 
ten minutes, when he was shot. The report sounded quite close to the auberge | they were thus employed, they heard the report of a gun from the woods be- 
Several people instantly ran out, and found Auguste Vivier lying with his face Meath, and presently after a cry The recollection of the recent tragical events 
upon the ground. having fallen forwards from the bench upen which he was sit-|/fashed upon Mr. Stewart's mind, and, full of alarm, he instantly hurned down. 
ting. They lifted him up, and found he was quite dead. By a strange coinci-| He was preceded by the dog, barking with all his might. They found Mrs. 
dence, the only witness was the same old soldier with his wooden leg, who, be.| Stewart in the spot where they had left her She had fainted, and her maid 
ing on his way to St. Gervaise, had stopped there for some refreshment. He was endeavouring to restore her. ‘This was at last accomplished. A shot had 
stated that deceased and himself were sitting on opposite benches ; that there||been fired at her, by which she had narrowly escaped being killed, the ball hav- 
was a garden paling close behind deceased's back, and two elder trees, the ling cut away one side of her bonnet. Jt had also wounded her maid in the arm. 


boughs of which extended nearly over both their heads ; that somebody had|/Mr. Stewart, his son, and a gentleman who was of the party, immediately pro- 


fired a gun from behind the garden paling; and that deceased immediately fell! eeeded to search the bushes and woods in all directions. It was without ef- 
forwards with his face upon the ground. Witness saw the smoke coming out/ fect ; and they were about to return to the carriage, when the dog made a sud- 
of the middle of his back; could not say for certain, if it was a gun or a pis-| den dart round a corner of the thicket below, and continued to bark at some- 
tol; thought from the report, that it must be a large gun—a gun of the kind! thing he had discovered. Mr. Stewart and the others hurried to the spot ; but 
used to kill wild-fowl. He was too infirm to pursue the perpetrator of the deed; the sole object of the dog’s excitement was merely an old man with a wooden leg, 
and all he could do on seeing the man fall, was, to call out for help ‘who was sitting under a tree reading a book. He looked up calmly as they ap- 

But who was the assassin ! and by what means had he effected his escape!) peared, and smiled at the dog’s continued barking. The old man said he had 


se Vivier had had a violent altercation, some time previously, with fa) seen nobody. Finding no sign or trace of the miscreant, Mr. Stewart was about 


ener of Clermont, on the merit of their respective vocations, in which de-| to return; on seccnd thoughts, however, they desired the man to accompany 
ceased had come off victor, and bestowed various epithets of contempt upon! them, as perhaps he might know more than he chose tocommunicate. He rose 
his opponent, asa mere digger of earth and sower of seeds. ‘The gardener was, 4nd followed them without hesitation. An officer of the police was passing just 
immediately arrested, and a most rigid investigation was instituted. Nothing, 48 they reached the high-road, and the diaoolical attempt having been commu- 
however, could be proved agaist him, and he was acquitted. nicated to him, he appeared to consider the nature of the circumstance required 

This occurrence became the subject of much discussion for many leagues \that he should take the old man isto custody for examination. 

around, and was only just beginning to pass away, when a third murder, under, ‘The name of the man was Gottlieb Einhalter. He had served in the German 
equally mysterious circumstances, was committed in the neighboring province| Campaign of 1812 and 1813 ; and had lost his leg at the battle of Leipzic. He 


of Guienne. A silversmith of Lausanne was shot while amusing himself, with) Showed a paper, written by a non-commissioned officer, to this effect. This 
angling in a little boat on the Garonne. He wasalone in the boat at the time, officer was Jong since dead. Gottlieb Einhalter maintained himself by attending 
and the only witness of the murder was the same old soldier with the wooden) fairs and markets, where he made himself useful as an accountant and calcula- 
leg, who was sitting upon the bank reading, when the shot was fired. The de-| tor. He was found to write pretty well, and possessed some knowledge of 
ceased himself made this statement before he died. He did not lose his senses|/figures. He had a clever, self-taught method of making calculations The 
on receiving the shot ; but pressing his side, looked all around for the assassin ; book found in his possession appeared to indicate a certain pleasure in numeri- 


but he could see no one except an old man upon the river’s bank, who was read-| Cal estimates, with which it abounded. 1t was a work of grave absurdity, and 
ihad evidently been much studied, as it was in a dog’s-eared and dirty condition. 


ing a book. 
such very suspicious circumstances, rendered trebly so by the previous ‘No fire-arms, ammunition, or any weapon of offence, were discovered upon him; 
jand after some further examination and detention he was liberated. 


murders, the old seldier was, of course, arrested. His person was immediate- 
’ ly subjected to the most rigid search. Nothing was found upon him but abook,|| Mr, and Mrs. Stewart forthwith departed on their route for Dresden and Ber- 
a tobacce pouch, two francs, and five centimes. He gave his name Amande| lin, but too anxious to escape from a place where they appeared to be marked 


Giraud ; described himself as having served in the campaigns of Italy and} objects of some secret assassin, though from what cause they were totally at 
Austria, in 1805; that he was in Soult’s division, whose iife he had saved at||@ !0ss to conjecture. Moreover, such a thing as a murder, or any attempt of 
the battle of Austerlitz, upon which occasion he had lost his right leg, and had) the kind, was previously unknown in the neighborhcod. _It was, in fact, a most 
received a pension from Marshal Soult ever since ; that he had married late in||Uotoward event for godesberg, as it occasioned many other English visitors to 
life ; that his wife was dead ; and that he was now on his way to Bordeaux, to|/!eave abruptly, some proceeding on their tour up the Rhine, others returning 
sce his little son, who was at school there. He stated himself to be in the six- straight to England. 

tieth year of his age. He was a meagre, weather-beaten man, with a sallow}, arly in the month of March, 1838, two years after the date of the occurrences 
complexion, and a thoughtful expression of countenance. He had received) )¥st recorded, a short, square built man, in a peasant’s blouse, with a pipe in 
some education, and appeared to have naturally a philosophid turn of mind ;|4is mouth, and his cap set far back upon his head, so that the peak stuck al- 
as, indeed, the book found upon him would seem to indicate, which was the|/Most upright from his forehead, was observed about the dusk of evening to con- 
translation of an English work by an author of the highest rank in statistical] tinue walking up and down the one principal street of Wittenberg, staring 
calculations. Application was made to Marshal Soult, who corroborated the||#bout him anxiously on all sides. He ~as obviously waiting for somebody. No- 


statement of Amande Giraud ; adding that he had been a brave and honest sol-| thing was thought of this at the time; but it was subsequently remembered 
dier, and the gailant Marshal believed him to be quite incapable of any acts of| in the evidence before the court. After atime, the University clock struck nine, 
baseness or mystery. Inquiries were s'so made by the gens-d'armerie of Bor-||@nd the man went away. There was a large dyke at Wittenberg, the use of which 


deaux concerning the little son of Amande Giraud, though for some time with-| '8 to defend the town from the inundations of the Elbe ; and on the borders of 
out effect, asno boy of that name was to be found at any of the schools. A/|this dyke the same man appeared at ten o'clock on the same night. He stood 
boy, however, of that name had been for a short time at one of the pauper| !ooking into ihe dyke, as if in deep thought. Presently he was joined by an- 
schools, and was eventually craced to a little disreputable shop in the suburbs,) other short and rather heavy figure, also in the blouse of a peasant of Upper 
where he filled the post of shoe-black and errand-boy. The old soldier was) Saxony ; andthey both stood, side by side, looking into the dyke. They ap- 
informed of this circumstance, at which he was very much shocked. Nothing jpeared to be conversing together in an under tone. In the course of a few min- 
criminal, however, could be proved against him ; he was accordingly set at |i-| Utes they were joined by a tall, commanding figure, in a long cloak, wearing a 


berty, and a few francs were awarded him by the Court, to enable him to pur-|'broad-brimmed hat with a er crown, and a small plume, or wing, of 
sue his way comfortably to Bourdeaux. black feathers at one side. His deportment was stately, and his air and ges- 

On the 15th of August, 1836, an English family, named Stewart, arrived at ticulations were those of lofty rank and dignified authority. He placed him- 
the principal hotel of Godesberg, on the Rhine, bringing with them a Prussian) |self between the two short, thick-set peasants, and all three continued to stand, 
valet and an English lady’s maid. Between this valet and the lady’s maid} staring down into the dyke. Not that the dyke was likely to form the subject 


there had been a love affair, and a marriage had been contemplated. Recently, of their contemplations, but this was the appearance of the group presented in 
however, the young woman, having made some discoveries in the character of the murky shades of night Presently the gesticulations of one of the peasants 
the valet which were not atall to her mind, had broken off the match. On the} showed that something important was in discussion. They were answered by 
evening of their arrival at Godesberg, they were seep walking together on the) the tall, commanding figure in the long cloak; tut almost immediately after. 
long, straight road, with apple trees growing on each side, which leads to Ro. the man on the left adroitly lifted up one foot, and, without being perceived by 
seck. About half past nine o'clock, or a quarter toten, the valet returned) the man on the other side, gave the tall, commanding figure a sharp kick be- 
alone looking very pale. He said he knew nothing of Jane Simpson. The fa-|/hind somewhere about the middle of his long cloak. The lofty individual re- 
mily of Mr. Stewart were all very much surprised and distressed at her absence.||ceived the sudden hint or warning, whichever it might be, without any external 
Next morning, about daybreak, her body was discovered near the foot of one||demonstration ; and in a few minutes the conference was broken up, and all 
of the apple trees. There was the mark of a bullet wound in her right side.| three departed in different directions. 
She appeared to have been dead some hours. Several articles of jewellery,|| The might passed with that queitude which is usual (except when it is dis- 
and a little money, were found upon her. She had not been robbed. The va-!|turbed by the street chorusses of the students of the University) in this town; 
let was arrested, and tried for the murder. He endeavoured to trump up asto-||and from the mysterious meetings of the three individuals at the dyke, nothing 
ry about Jane Simpson asking him to throw a large stone up into one of the) as it seemed, transpired. ‘The meeting was not, however, without its results, 
trees on the road-side ; that he had in vain assured her the apples were of aj} Next morning being the first day of the principal fair of Wittenberg, all the 
wild kind, quite unfit to eat; that she had made him Jook for stones to throw one of public entertainment in the town were in preparation for the recep- 
up; and that, while le was thus occupied at a little distance, a shot had been||tion of visitors. At an early hour, and before the opening of the fair, many 
fired from one of the fields beyond the trees ; thathe saw Jane Sinpson fall. persons from the suburbs and the country round about began to throng into the 
and fearing he should be accused of the murder, he had made the best of his;|town. Cotlee-shops and beer-houses were soon in great request. In a back 
way back. The eifect of this preposterous story, as may be supposed, had the| room of one of these coffee-houses sat three men in earnest conversation, while 
worst influence upon the minds of his judges. Appearances were too strong])a tall and imposing figure, in a long, dark cloxk, and wearing a high-crowned 
against him , he was found guilty, and executed at Cologne, August 27th, in|/hat, with a feather in it, was standiug alone, by an open window just out of 
the nce of an immense concourse of people, among whom were a great) sight, but in a listening attitude. Ono of the men now rose, and left the room ; 
many of the English residents and visitors. the tall figure outside immediately retreated from his position. Aimost at the 
Mr. Stewart and his family, were, of course. extremely pained by these oc-|/same moment the report of a gun or pistol was heard. Several persons hurried 
currences, and would have departed instantly on their intended journey to Ber-!|into the room, and found one of the men had been shot. His companion was 
lin, but that the health of Mrs. Stewart had been seriously affected, and a brie’| in such dismay that he had not even been able to take the pipe out of his mouth, 
delay was ordered by her physicians. On the 3d September, being the first day|/and could only point to the open window. Everybody ran in the direction he 
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pointed, and saw a tall figure in a cloak hurrying away. He was pursued and | |narrative, and you shall hear how mueh truth there is in the reputed popular 
seized ; and being taken in charge by the police, he was searched and a pisto! delusion of the divining rod. eye 
was found concealed underneath his waistcoat, with one of his braces across I see my tone of confidence has already half-staggered your disbelief ; but 
the barrel. | pray do not, like many other incredulous gentry, run off at once into he oppo- 
The companion of the man who had been shot, and the only witness of the ‘site extreme. Don't let your imagination suddenly instal you perpetual chair- 
deed, wasan old man well known at fairs and markets as a calculator and go- man of the universal fresh-water company, or of the general gold-mine-discov- 
between in bargains. He also assisted at times as an interpreter, being able|/ery-proprietary-association. What I have to tell you falls very far short of so 
to speak French quite as well as German. He had a wooden leg. His name |splendid a mark. ' 
was Gottlieb Einhaiter. He stated that a shot had been fired in at the window ;| But perhaps you know nothing at all about the divining rod. Then [ will ene 
did not know by whom ; had heard the sound of feet running away. | lighten your primitive ignorance. me ; 
The tall man, in the dark cloak and high crowned hat, was a‘l'yrolese huck-| You are to understand, that, in mining districts, a superstition prevails among 
ster, who had come to the fair to sell handkerchiefs and scarfs, green and yel- the people, that some are gifted with an occult power of detecting the proximi~ 
low table cloths, and other bright coloured cotton and woollen goods. He |ty of veins of metal, and of underground springs of water. In Cornwall, they 


_ ising course of appalling reading ; but, alack and well-a-day! a change has 


tested his entire innocence of any murderous attempt upon Gustav Grimm ; 
and called the blessed saints to witness that he had never even thought of such 
athing. As for the pistol found upon him, he had bought it by the advice . of 
Gottlieb Einhalter, the Wunderarzt and calculator. Being asked for what pur-. 
sae he confessed that it was to frighten Gustav Grimm. Gustav Grimm and 
icolas Holst were manufacturers of linen ; he had agreed with them to ex-) 
change goods, and to undersel! everybody else in the fair by various devices. | 
He had then, by the secret advice of Einhalter, entered into an under-bargain 
with Nicolas Holst to defraud Gustave Grimm of the proceeds of their joint 
roguery. The pistol was only got to help this. It was true the pistol had no! 
charge in it when found upon him ; but this was not because he had fired it, 
but because it had not been loaded. The lock and barrel would show this ; as 
in fact, had been already noticed by the police. i 
In consequence of this statement, which, though not very clear, showed at! 
least that roguery and mischief had been abundantly contemplated, Gottlieb 
Einhalter underwent a close examination. He was first searched. No fire-; 
arms, ammunition, or weapon of offence, were found upon him. There was a, 
book in French in his breast pocket, purporting to be the translation of an Eng- 
lish work on population; a few fung-groscher pieces were in his waistcoat, 
pocket; and in the pocket of his coat skirt were two letters: one in French, 
which seemed to relate to a remittance of money from Bourdeaux; and the) 
other in German, which was a love letter, written in very inflated language, and. 
addressed to a putzmacherin (or dressmaker), who lived in the suburbs. Sus-| 
picious as were all the circumstances, nothing was elicited of a kind to show) 
that he was an accomplice in the murderous act. The accusations of the ‘T'y- 
relese huckster were in a great measure discredited ; nor were the statements 
of Nicolas Holst received as truth. Gottlieb Einhalter was, nevertheless, de-| 
tained in custody.—, To be voncluded next week.) 
= 
LETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN POPU- 
LAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) | 
THE DIVINING ROD. 
February, 1847. 


jhold that about one in forty possesses this faculty. The mode of exercising it 
is very simple. They cut a hazel twig that forks naturally into two equal 
ipranches; and having stripped the leaves off, they cut the stump of the twig, 
to the length of three or four inches, and each branch to the length of a foot 
or something less: for the end of a branch is meant to be held in each hand, 
in such a manner that the stump of the twig may project straight forwards. 
The position is this : the elbows are bent, the forearms and hands advanced, 
the knuckles turned downwards, the ends of the branches come out between 
the thumbs and roots of the forefingers, the hands are supinated, the inner side 
of each is turned towards its fellow, as they are held a few inches apart. The 
mystic operator, thus armed, walks over the ground he intends exploring, with 
the full expectation, that, when he passes over a vein of metal, or underground 
\spring of water, the hazel fork will move spontaneously in his hands, the point 
jor i rising or falling as the case may be. This hazel fork is the pivININe 
rop. The hazel has the honour of being preferred, because it divides into 
nearly equal branches at angles the nearest equal. ” 

Then, assuming that there is something in this provincial superstition,, four 


[questions present themselves to us for examination. 


Does the divining fork really move of itself in the hands of the operator, and 
pot through motion communicated to it by the intentional or unintentional ac- 
tion of the muscles of his hands or arms! 

What relation has the person of the operator to the motion observed in the 
divining rod ' 

What is the nature of the influence to which the person of the operator serves 
as a conductor ! 

Finally what is the thing divined! the proximity of veins of metal or of run- 
ning water! what or what not ! 

Then, let me at once premise, that upon the last point I have no information 
to offer. The uses to which the divining fork may be turned are yet to be 
learned. But I think I shall be able to satisfy you, that the hazel fork in some 
hands, and in certain localities, held as | have described, actually moves spon- 
taneously, and that the intervention of the human body is necessary to its mo- 
tion ; and that it serves as a conductor to an influence, which is either electrici- 
ty, or very much resembling chat principle in some of its habitudes. 

I should observe, that I was no wiser than you are upon this subject, till the 


Dear Archy,—As a resource against the long ennui of the solitary evenings ‘summer of 1843, and held the tales told of the divining rod to be nonsense, the 


of commencing winter, i determined to betake me to the neglected lore of the! 
marvellous, the mystical, the supernatural. I remembered the deep awe with’ 


joffspring of mere self-delusion, or of direct imposture. And I think the like- 


lest way of removing your disbelief, will be to tell you the steps by which my 


which I had listened many a year ago to tales of seers, and ghosts, and vam-| wn conversion took place. 


pires, and all the dark brood of night; and [ thought it would be infinitely 
agreeable to thrill again with mysterious terrors to start in my chair at the clos-, 
ing of a distant door, to raise my eyes with uneasy apprehension towards the) 
murror opposite, and to feel my skin creep with the sensible “ afflatus” of an! 
invisible presence. I entered, accordingly, upon what I thought a very prom-| 


come over me since the good old times, when Fancy, with Fear and Supersti- 
tion behind her, would creep on tiptoe to catch a shuddering glimpse of Cob.| 


In the summer of 1843, | lived some months under the same roof with a 
Scottish gentleman, well informed, of a serious turn of mind, endowed with 
the national allowance of caution, shrewdness, and intelligence. I saw a good 
deal of him; and one day by accident the subject of the divining rod was men- 
tioned. He told me that at one time his curiosity having been raised upon the 
subject, he had taken pains to learn what there was in it. And for that pur- 
pose he had obtained an introduction to Mrs. R., sister of Sir G. R., then re- 
siding at Southampton, whom he learned to be one of those in whose hands the 


bold, Fay, or Incubus. Vain were all my efforts to revive the pleasant horrors) 
of earlier years. It was as if I had planned going to the play to enjoy again’ | 
the full gusto of scenic illusion, and through some unaccountable absence of | 
mind, was attending a morning rehearsal only: when, instead of what I had | 
expected, great-coats, hats, umbrellas, and ordinary men and women, masks, | 
tinsel, trap-doors, pulleys, anda world of intricate machinery, lit by a partial | 

leam of sunshine, had met my view. The spell I had anticipated was not | 

ere. But yet the daylight scene was worth a few minutes’ study. My ima | 
gination was not to be gratified ; but still it might be entertaining to see how | 


divining rod was said to move. He visited the lady, who was polite enough to 
show hin what the performance amounted to, and to answer all his questions, 
and to allow him to try some simple experiment to test the reality of the phe- 
nomenon and its nature. 

Mrs. R. told my friend, that being at Cheltenham in 1706, she saw for the 
first time, the divining rod used by the late Mrs. Colonel Beaumont, who pos- 
sessed the power of imparting motion to it in a very remarkable degree. Mrs. 
R. tried the experiments herself at the time, but without any success. She 
was, as it happened, very far from well. Afterwards, in the year 1815, being 


the tricks are done, the effects produced, the illusion realized. I found myself asked by a friend how the divining rod was held, and how it is to be used, on 


insensibly growing philosophical ; what amused me became matter of specula- | 
tion—speculation turned into serious inquiry—the object of which shaped 1t- | 
self into + the amount of truth contained in popular superstitions.” For what 
has been believed for ages must have semething real at bottom. There can 


showing it she observed that the hazel fork moved inher hands. Since then, 
whenever she had repeated the experiment, the power has always manifested 


litself though with varying degrees of energy 


Mrs. R. then took my friend to a part of the shrubbery, where she knew, 


be no prevalent delusion without a corresponding truth. If the dragons that’ /from former trials, the divining rod would move in her hands. _It did so to my 


flew on scaly wings and expectorated flames, were fabulous, there existed ne-. 
vertheless very respectable reptiles, which it was a credit to a hero or even a 
saint to destroy. If the Egyptian worship of cats and onions was a mistake, | 
there existed nevertheless an object of worship. 
Among the immortal productions of the Scottish Shakspeare,—you sinile, 
but that phrase contains the true belief, not a popular delusion ; for the spirit! 
of the poet lived not in the form of his productions, but in his creative power 
and vivid intuition of nature ; and the form even is often nearer you than you. 
think : See the works of imaginative prose writers, passim. 

Well, among the novels of Scott I was going to say, none perhaps grows | 
upon our preference more than the Antiquary. In no one has the great Author | 


friend’s extreme astonishment; and even continued to do so, when availing 
himself of Mrs R.’s permission, my friend grasped her hands with such firm- 
nesss, as to preclude the possibility of any nuscular action of her wrist or fingers 
influencing the result. 

On another day my friend took with him pieces of copper and iron wire about a 
foot and a half long, bent something to the letter V, with length enough in the 
horizontal limbs of the figure to form a sufficient Aandle for either branch of 
these new-fashioned divming forks. He found that these instruments moved 
quite as freely in Mrs. R.’s hands as the hazel fork had done. Then he coated 
the two handles of one of them with sealing-wax, leaving, however, the 
extreme ends free and uncovered. When Mrs. R. used the rod so prepared, 


more gently and more indulgently, never with happier humour, displayed the |grasping it by the parts alone which were coated with sealing-wax, and walked 
mixed web of strength an‘ infirmity of human character. (never, besides, with |over the same piece of ground as before, the wires exhibited no movement what- 


more facile power evoked pathos and terror, or disported himself in the sublim- | 


ever. As often however, as with no greater change than touching the free 


ity and beauty of nature. } Yet gentle as is his mood, he misses not the oppor- ends of the wire with her thumbs, Mrs R. estabiished again a direct contact 


tunity, albeit in general he betrays an honest leaning towards old superstitions, 


mercilessly to crush one cf the humblest. Do you remember the Priory of St. 
Ruth, the pleasant summer party made to visit, it and the preparation for 


with the instrument, it again moved. ‘The motion again ceased, as often as 
that direct contact was interrupted. 
This simple narrative, made to me by the late Mr. George Fairholm, carried 


the subsequent rogueries of Dousterswivel, in the tale of Martin Waldeck, and conviction to my mind of the reality of the phenomenon I asked my friend 


the discovery of a spring of water by means of the divining rod ! 


'why he had not pursued the subject further. He said he had often thought of 


I am disposed, du you know, to rebel against the judgment of the novelist’ |doing so; and had he believed, been mainly prevented by meeting with a work 
on this occasion,—to take the part of the charlatan against the author of his ‘of the Count de Tristan entitled, ** Recherches sur quelques Effluves Terres- 
being, and to question whether his performance last alluded to might not have tres,” published at Paris in 1826, in which facts simplar to those which he had 
been something more and better than a trick. Yet! know not if it is prudent ‘himself verified were narrated, and a vast body of additional curious experiments 


to brave public opinion. which has stamped this pretensiod as imposture, But, detailed. 


courage ! | wi'l not flinch. I will be desperate with Sir Arthor, defy the sneeze _ 


At my friend's wstance, I sent to Paris for the book, which I have however, 


of the great Pheulphan, and trust to unearth a real treasure in this discredited jonly recently read through. 1 recommend it Sto your perusal, if the subject 
should happen to interest your wayward curiosity. Anything like an elaborate 


ound. 
Tis leave off appealing to the shade of Oldbuck, and listen toa plain, janalysis of it is out of the question in a letter of this sort; but I shali borrow 
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from it « jew leading facts and observations, which, at all events, will surprise; Although, in general, the divining rod behaves with great gravity and con- 

you | aim alt, after all, I should have treated the Count as a visionary, and’ sistency, and looks contemplatively upward, when itcomesupon grounds that 

not have yicided to his statements the credence they deserve, but for the good! mnove it, and then twirls respectably round, as you might twirl your thumbs in 

British evidence | had already heard in favour of their trustworthiness ; and a tranquil continuity of rotation, yet there are ‘some—a small proportion on'y 

still I on eh that I should have imagined many of the details fanciful had 1)—in whose hands it gibs at starting, and with whom it delights to go in the 
rused the 


m at an earlier period than the preset; for it is but lately that I/ opposite direction. I say ** delights” considerately ; for it has a voice in the 
ave read Yon Reichenbach’s experiments on the action of crystals, and of matter. 


The Anglo American 


So that a divining sod that has been used for some little time to go 
what not, upon sensitive human bodies ; a series of phenomena utterly unlike| the wrong way, requires further time before it will go round right again. 
those explored by the Count de Tristan, but which have, nevertheless, the most) he Count de Tristan found out the key to this anomaly. 
curious analogy and interesting points of contact with them, confirmatory of | He had discovered that a thick cover of silk upon the handles of the divining 
t he truth of both. fork, like Mr. Fairholm’s coating of sealing wax, entirely arrested its motion. 
But permit me to introduce you to the Count ; he shall tell you his own’ Then he tried thinuer covers, and found they only lowered, as it were, and 
tale in his own way ; but as he does not speak English, at least in his book, |) lessened it. The thin layer of silk was only animperfect impediment to the 
must serve as dragoman. | transinission of the influence. Then he tried the effect of covering one handle 
“The history of my researches is simply this :—Some twenty years ago, a! only of the divining r_d with a thin layer of silk stuff. He so covered the right 
entleman who, from his position in society, could have no object to gam by handle, and then the enigma above proposed was explained. ‘The divining fork, 
eception, showed to me, for my amusement, the movements of the divining which hitherto had gone the usual way with him, commencing by ascending, 
rod, He attributed the motion to the influence of a current of water, which I) now, when set in motion, descended, and continued to perform an inverse ro- 
thyoght no unlikely supposition. But my attention was rather engaged with tation. 
the action produced by the influence, iet that be what it might. My informant) I think this is the place for mentioning, that when the Count walked over the 
assured me he had met with many others, through whom similar effects were) exciting soil, rod in hand, but trailing likewise, from each hand, a branch of the 
manifested. When I was returned home, and had opportunities of making same plant, (which therefore touched the ground with one end, and with the 
trials under favourable circumstances, | found that I possessed the same en- other touehed, in his hand, the magic fork,) the latter had lost its virtue. There 
Since then [ have induced many to make the experiment ;| is no motion when the ends of the divining rod are in direct communication 


dowment myself. 
and I have found a fourth, or at all events a fifth of the number, capable of set-| 


ting the divining red in motion at the very first attempt. Since that time, dur-; 


with the soil. The intervention of the human body is necessary for our re- 
sult. 
Then we are at liberty to suppose that the two sides of our frame have some 


ing these twenty years, J have often tried my hand, but for amusement only, 
and desultorily, and without any idea of making the thing an object of scienti-| fine difference of quality ; that there is in general a sort of preponderance upon 


fic investigation. But at length, in the year 1822, being in the country, and re-| the right side ; that in general, in reference to the divining rod, there is a su- 
moved from my ordinary pursuits, the subject again came across me, and | then! perior vigour of transmission im the right side ; that ‘his difference, whatever it 
determined to ascertain the cause of these phenomena. According:y, | com-| may be, of kind or degree, determines acurrent, causes motion, im the un- 
menced a loug series of experiments, from 1500 to 1800 in number, which oc-| known fluid, which, ina simple arched conductor, with its ends upon the soil, 
cupied me nearly fifteen months. ‘The results of above 1200 were noted down} remains in equilibrium. ‘To explain the result of the last experiment I have 
at the time of their perforinance.” | cited of tae Count de Tristan, no difference in quality in the two sides of the 
The scene of the Count’s operations was in the wvalley of the Loire, five) body need be assuined. Difference in conducting power alone will do. Then 
leagues from Vendome, in the park of the Chateau de Ranac. The surface of, 1 might be said, that by covering the right handle of the divining rod, he 
ground which gave the desired results, was from 70 to 80 feet in breadth. But) checked the current rushing through the right side of the frame, and so gave 
there was another spot equally efficient near the Count’: ordinary residence, predominance to the left current. One cannot help conjecturally auticipating, 
at Emerillon, near Clery, four leagues southwest of Orleans, ten leagues south) by the way, that with left-handed diviners, the divining rod will be found habitu- 
of the Loire, at the commencement of the plains of Sologne. The surface ally to move the wrong way. 
was from north to south, and was about of the same breadth with the other.|, But it will not do now, to let this indication of a curious physiological ele- 
These exciting tracts form, in general. bands or zones of undetermined, and) ment pass slurred over and unheeded,—this evidence so singulariy furnished 
often very great length. ‘Their breadth is very variable. Some are only three) by the Count de Tristan’s experiments, of a positive difference between the 
or four feet across, while others are one hundred paces. These tracts are) mght and left halves of the frame, as if our bodies were the subjects of a trans- 
sometimes sinuous and sometimes raimfy. To the most susceptible they are verse polarity. I expect it is too late to pass over now any such facts, the very 
broader than to those who are less so. | gonuineness of which derives confirmation, from their pointing to a conclusion 
The Count thus describes what happens when a competent person, armed! su new to, and unexpected by their observer, yet recently nade certain through 
with a hazel fork, walks over these exciting districts. |\an entirely different orderof phenomena, observed by one clearly not cogaisant 
When two or three steps have been made upon the exciting tract of ground, of the Count de Tristan’s researches. 
the fork (which I have already said is to be held horizontally with its central, I allude to the investigations of the Baron Freyherr von Reichenbach.jpub- 
angle forward,) begins gently to ascend ; it gradually attains a vertical position lished in Wohler and Liebig’s “ Annals of Chemistry,” and already trans ated 
—sometimes it passes beyond that, and lowering itself with its point towards! for the benefit of the English reader, and familar to the reading public. 
the chest of the operator, it becomes again horizontal. If the motion continue,|_ I take it for granted, Archy, that you have read the book I refer to, and that I 
the rod, descending, becomes vertical with the angle downwards. Finally the) have only to bring to your recollection two or three of the facts mentioned in it, 
rod may again ascend and re-assume its first horizontal position, having thus) bearing upon the present point. 
completed a revolution. When the action is very lively, the rod immediasely!; Then you remember that Von Reichenbach has shown, that the two ends of 
commences a second revolution ; and so it goes onas long as the operator walks! /a large crystal, moved along and near the surface of a limb, in certain sensi- 
over the exciting surface of the ground. itive subjects, produced decided but different sensations, one that of a draught 
It is to be understood that the operator does not grasp the handles of thejjof cool air, the other of a draught of warm air. That the proximity of the 
fork so tightly but that they may turn in his hands. ff, indeed, he tries to pre-) northward pole of a maguet again produces the former, of the southward pole 
vent this, and the fork is only of hazel twig, the rotatory force is so strong as ‘the latter ; of the negative wire of a voltaic pile, the former, of the positive 
to twist it at the handles and crack the bark, and finally fracture the wood it-) wire, the latter ; finally, that the two hands are equally and similarly efficient, 
self. ithe right acting like the negative influence, the left like the positive, of those 
I can imagine you at this statement endeavouring to hit the proper intona-| above specified. Von Reichenbach came to che conclusion, from these and 
tion of the monosyllable, « Hugh,” frequently resorted to by Uncus, the son of| other experiments, that the two lateral halves of the human body have oppo- 
Chingachkook, as well as by his parent, on similar occasions ; though I remem-| site relations to the influence, the existence of which he has proved, while he 
ber to have read of none so trying in their experience. I anticipate the re-| has in part developed its laws. And he throws out the very idea of a traverse 
marks you would subsequently make, which the graver Indian would have po-} polarity reigning in the animal frame. Do you remember, in confirmation of it, 
litely 1 repressed :—‘ By my patience, this bangs Banagher and exhausts credu-|jone of the most curious experiments which he leads Fraulein Maix to execute ; 
lity. ' The assertion of these dry impossibilities is too choking to listen to. The) valueless it might be thought if it stood alone, but joined with parallel effects 
fork cannot go down in this crude and unprotected state. It 1s as Inconvenient! produced on others, its weight is irresistible Miss M. holds a bar magnet by 
a morsel as the ‘Amen’ inopportunely suggested to the conscience-stricken||its twoends. In any case it is sensibly inconvenient to do so. But when 
Macbeth. Cunnot you contrive some intellectual cookery to make the process) |she holds the southward or positive pole of the magnet in her right hand, the 


of deglutition easier? Suppose you mix the raw facts with some flowery hy-|/northward or negative pole in her left, the thing is bearable. When, on the 


pothesis, throw in a handful of familiar ideas to give a congenial flavour, and) contrary, she reverses the pusition of the magnet, sheimmediately experiences 


stir into the mess some leaven of stale opinion to make it rise ; so, do try your! the most distressing uneasiness, and the feeling as of an inward struggle in her 
hand at a philosophical souffle.” arms, chest, and head. ‘This ceases instantly on letting go the magnet. 
Do manus. I will not inflict upon you more of Von Reichenbach, though sorely tempted, 


‘Then you are to imagine that a current of electricity, or of something like!|so much is there in common between his Od and the influence investigated by 


it, may use your legs as conductors, as you walk over the soil from which it 
emanates, the circuit which it seeks being completed through your arms and 
the divining red. 

Nothing, then, would be more likely, upon analogy,—the extreme part of the 
current traversing a curved and moveable conductor,—than that the latter 
should be attracted or repelled, or both alternately, by or from the soil below, 
or by your peison or both. 

And see what would render such an explanation plausible! Why, the ces- 
sation,of the rotatory motionjof the divining fork, on the operator sumultaneous- 
ly holding im his hands a straight rod of the same substance,—that is, conjoint- 
ly with the other,—cffering a shorter road to the journeying fluid, and so super- 
seding the moveable one. Well, the Count de ‘Tristan did this, and the result 
was conformable to the hypothesis. When he walked over tue exciting soil, 
with two rods held in his two hands, the one a hazel fork, the other a straight 
hazel twig, no motion whatever manifested itself in the former. r 

{ flatter myself, that if you now continue to disbelieve, the fault is not!| 
mine : the fault must lie in your organisation. You must have a very small | 
bump of creduilty, and a very large bump of incredulity. You must be, active-|| 
ly and passively, incapable of receiving new ideas. How on earth did you get 
your old ones ‘—They must come by entail. But you are still a disbeliever ? 

Bless me how am I to proceed } J catch at the slenderest straw of analogical) 
suggestion. | have heard that the best cure, when you have burned your fin- 

er, is to hold it to the fire. Let me try a corresponding proceeding with you. 

y first statement has sadly irritated and blistered your belief ; oblige me by 


trying the soothing application of the following fact :— 


jonly to satisfy you that there is something in it. 
‘may find the principal collection of facts relating to it, should you wish further 


fancy. 


| 


‘the Count de Tristan. If you know the researches of the formeralready, why 
verbum sat ; if not, I had better not attempt further to explain to you the 1g- 
notum per ignotum. 

And in truth, with reference to the divining rod, Ihave already given my 
letter extension and detail enough for the purpose I contemplated, and I will 
‘add no more. [ had no intention of writing you a scientific analysis of all that 


i believe to be really ascertained upon this curious subject. My wish was 
| have told you where you 


‘to study them ; most likely you will not. The subject is yet in its first in- 
And what interest attaches to a new-born babe, except inthe eyes of 
its parents and itsnurse ! [| do not inthe present instance affect even the lat- 
ter relation. I am contented with exercising the office of registrar of the 
births of this and of two or three other as yet puling truths, the feeble voices 
of which have hitherto attracted no attention, amidst the din and roar of the 
bustling world. Hoping that I have not quite exhausted your patience, I re 
main, Dear Archy, yours faithfully. Mac Davus. 


THE PINDARRIES 
Were not composed of any peculiar people or tribe, butof a variety—of 


‘ithe refuse of all tribes, denominations, and creeds. They were generally 


armed with spears, in the use of which they were very expert ; a proportion of 
the: were provided with matchlocks ; and all were mounted. A party gene- 
wrally consisted of two or three thousand. Each man provided himself with a 
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few cakes for his subsistence, and a few feeds of grain for his horse ; trusting 
much to the chance of plunder for the means of supplying the wants of both. 
They frequently marched thirty or forty miles a day ; and in cases of extraordi.|| 

emergency they were capable of accomplishing fifty miles in that period. 
To effect these extraordinary exertions, they were accustomed to sustain the 
vigour of their horses by spices and stimulants. 


‘in him than a dove, must have been excited to a hoax. 


Human nature could not stand this ; any one, though with no more muschief 


«« And pray, sir,” continued the lady, “ what gentlemen are these !’’ pointing 


‘to the bishops, who came next in order, in the dress which they wear on state 
joccasions, namely, the rochet and lawn sleeves over their doctor's robes. 


«« Gentlemen, madam !” said Hook: “ these are not gentlemen—they are 


he celerity of their marches was not more remarkable that. their secrecy.| ladies—the dowager peeresses in their own right.” 


It was scarcely possible to gain information of their movements tll they had 
completed them. They proceeded at once to the place of their destination ; 
and, unencumbered with tents and baggage, they soon reached it Here they di- 
vided into smalliparties, and commenced their career of plunder and devastation 


Articles of the greatest value were wee about their persons : cattle afforded) dowager peeresses in their own right. 


the means of their own transport. But the a'rocious propensities of these ruf-| 
fians were not to be satisfied by what they couid carry away. What was not 
removed they destroyed ; and, wherever they marched, villages were seen in, 
flames, with the houseless, and often wounded inhabitants flying iu dismay to 
seek a shelter, which not unfrequently they were unable to attain. When they 


had laid the country completeiy waste, they approached a point of the frontier, 


The fair inquirer fixed a penetrating glance upon his countenance, saying as 


plainly as the eye can say—**Are you quizzing me or no!” Not a muscle moved, 
‘At last, tolerably well satisfied with her scfutiny, she turned round and whis- 
pered—~ Louisa, dear, the gentleman says that these are elderly ladies and 


Tell Jane not to forget that.” 
All went on smoothly until the Speaker of the House of Commons attracted 


her attention by the rich embroidery of his robes. 


« Pray, sir,” said she, ** and who is that fine looking man opposite *” 
* That, madam, is Cardinal Wolsey,” was the auswer. 
« No, sir,” cried the lady, drawing herself up, and casting at her informant a 


look of angry disdain, * we know a little better than that: Cardinal Wolsey 


distant from that by which they had entered, and, uniting again in acompact| has been dead many a good year !” 


body, returned home. 
horror attending these visitations were such as could not be credited,| 

ere the evidence less complete and conclusive. Despatch peing indispensa-|| 
ble, every variety of torture was resorted to for the purpose of extracting from 
the unhappy victims information of the treasures they were supposed to have 
concealed. Red hot irons were applied to the soles of their feet ; a bag filled 
with hot ashes was tied over the mouth and nostrils of the victim, who was 
then beaten on the back to make him inhale the ingredients ; large stones were), 
ed on the head or chest; or, the sufferer being laid on his back, a plank or} 


| No such thing, my dear madam, [ assure you,” replied Hook, with a gravi- 


ty that must have been preternatural : “ it has been, | know, so reported in the 


country, but without the least foundation ; the fact is, those rascally newspa- 


pers willsay anything.” 
The good old gentiewoman appeared thunder struck, opened her eyes to their 
full extent, and gasped like a dying carp, vor faucibus hesit, and seizing a 


daughter with each hand, she hurried from the spot without a word. 


Argument with a Materialist.—Ilis pertinent question to a French savan at 
House deserves mention as a favorable specimen of conversationat 


H 


am was placed across his chest, on which two men pressed with their whole! adroitness. The gentleman in question (not, perhaps, in the best possible taste) 
weight ; oil was thrown on their clothes, which were then set on fire ; these,| had been indulging, both before aud during dinner. in a variety of free-thinking 


with many other modes of torture equally frightful, were resorted to. Neither 
eex nor age afforded immunity. ‘The hands of children would frequently be cut 
off as the shortest way of obtaining the bracelets which adorned thei ; while! 
women were subjected to outrages compared with which torture and death 
were mercy. Toescape these, numbers rushed upon self-destruction. 
not one of the least revolting features in the economy of these murderous ad- 
venturers, that their women frequently accompanied their male associates wi! 
their excursions. The were mounted oa small horses or camels, and are said, 
to have exceeded the other sex in rapacity and erueity. ‘lhis may readily be | 
believed ; for when woman has once overcome the restraints which nature and|! 
universal feeling have iunposed upon her, her progress downward is made with | 


fearful rapidity. {| 
‘engaged in taortal combat. The scene at this moment was indescribably 


When the work of ruin was completed, the Pisdarries withdrew, like wild} 
beasts, to their lairs. Then a change of scene touk place; the operation of) 
plunder was exchanged for that of huckstering. The claim of the chiet had 
first to be satisfied ; but it is not very clear how far tis claumextended. By 
some, his share has been fixed at a fourth part of the entre booty. By others, | 


speculations, and ended by avowing kimself a matenalist. 
* Very good soup, this,” said Mr. Smith. 
Oui, monsieur ; c'est excellente 
“« Pray, sir, do you believe in a cook !” 


LAST STRUGGLE AND DEATH MARSHAL PC NIATOWSKI, 
The allies brought to the encounter at Leipsic nearly thr, undred thou- 
gand men, and thirteeu hundred cannen, while Bonaparte lh. d but one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand, and seven hundred and jfty cannon. The 
latter were drawn up around Leipsic—with the city and the river Elster ly- 
ing in rear— awaiting the unset of the immense host that was moving to the 
attack. At o'clock, the batile opened, aud vearly a half a million of men 


awlul—the whole plain was black with the moving masses, save where the 
my) riads of glittering helmets arose and fell in the sunlight, while eight 
‘hundred cannon, in one huge sewicircle opened ther united thunder on 
the French. Clouds of dust filles the air. and amic the roar of artillery, 


elephants, palanquins, and umbrellas, were heriots appertaining to the lord. ||the strains of martial music, the shrill neigbing of teas of thousauds of horses 
After his claim was satisfied came that of the Lubharee, or actual leader of the! {Moving to battle, and all the deafening clamor and solemn murmurs of a 


expedition ; then the payment of advances made by merchants; for, like the} 
the more civilised nations, these people occasionally contracted a national) 
debt. The fact of such a confederacy being able to borrow money is remarka-| 


mighty army, the shock came. Nearly two thousand cannon opened with 


jternific explosions un the living masses, and the frightful carnage began. 
|Poniatwoski on the right was first engaged. Made Marshal of France the 
day betore by the Emperor, he burned to distinguish himself, and! ough at 


ble. 
1 the scene that followed resembled a//fitst forced back by the heavy charge, he firmly held his positio. against 


These preliminaries being disposed of, 
fair. Every man’s share of the plunder was exposed for sale; purchasers 
locked from all quarters, proximate and remote ; the business of sale being 
principally conducted by women. Whether this arose from the indolence o 
the men, or that the women had the reputation of making better bargains, does; 
not appear; but such was the custom. In the meantime, the men gave them-. 
selves up to amusement, of which intoxicativn constituted a considerable por- 
tion. The remainder was worthy of the association jn which it was found. 
This lasted until the produce of the expedition was exhausted, and it became, 
necessary to seek in fresh outrages renewed ineans of gratification. ‘Thus| 
passed the life of the Pindarrie robber, in an alternatiou ot brutal exertion and! 
sensual abandonment.— Thornton. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


SOMETHING TO LAUGH AT. 

It is refreshing, indeed, to get a briet respite from the excitement occasioned, 
by military rumors from the Rio Grande and political gossip from the capital.) 
Wiih no arrivals from the seat of war and no mails from the North. we have found 
a half hour to look into literary papers. The first one we open affords us a laugh. 
The « Literary 
the author of the « Ingoldsby Legends,” and quotes from it some good stories, 
which we at once extract. No matter whether one has seen them or not, they} 
are of the kind that will bear repeating : 

Mr. Barham's Reply to his Tutor His reply to Mr. Hodson, his tutor, af- 
terwards principal of Brazenose, will convey some notion of the hours he was 
wont to keep. This gentleman, who (doubtless discerning, spite of an appar- 
ent levity, much that was amiable and high-minded in h.s pupil) treated him 
with marked indulgence, sent, however, on one occasion to demand an expla- 
nation of his continued absence from morning chapel. 

«The fact is, sir,” urged the pupil, ** you are too late for me.” 

“ Too late !” repeated the tutor in astonishment. 

« Yes, sir; | cannot sit up until 7 o'clock in the morning. I am a man of 

lar habits, and unless I get to bed by four or five, at least, 1 am really fit 
for nothing next day.” 

Theodore Hook's Hoaring.—Hoek called, and in the course of conversation 
gave me an account of his going to Lord Melville’s trial with a friend. They 
went early, and were engaged in conversation when the peers began to enter. 
At this moment a country-looking lady, whom he afterwards found to be a resi- 
dent at Rye, in Sussex, touched hisjarm and said— 

« I beg your pardon, sir, but pray who are those gentlemen in red now com- 
ing in?” 

mM Those, ma'am,” returned Theodore, “ are the barons of England : in there 
cases the junior peers always come first.” 

« Thank you, sir; much obliged to you. Louisa, my dear, [turning to a 
girl of about fourteen] tell Jane [about ten] those are the barons of England, 


World” notices a life of the late Rev. Richard Harris Barham, 


jthe united orsets of artillery, cavalry, and infantry. that from morning fle 


jnigbt thundered in overwhelming numbers and power ou his dir ir s, :4 
troops. A wilder day this earth never saw, when darkness sepa i tus 
combatants, both armies sunk down exhausted, and sileucesolemne | awe 
jtul, fell over the bloody field. 

_ Napoleon was beaten, and soon gave orders to retreat. All nig... 9 
the weary thousands went pouring over the bridge, aod when daylight 
dawned, the allies beheld with joy, the retreating masses of the enemy. A 
general movement on Leipsic immedittely followed, aud the victorious co- 
|lumns went rushing with shouts to its attack. All was uproar con 
sion. Artillery, infantry, and cavalry, ammunition and bag se |, 
‘and chariots were crowded and rolled together, and wert ‘ream: over 
the only remaining briage. A rear-guard under Macdona! aur. aid 
/Poniaiowski, was formed io cover this disorderly retreat. As Napoleon gave 
his directions to each, he said to Poniatowski,— 


‘| Prince, you will defend the suburbs of the south.” 


| Sire,” he replied, ** I have but few followers leit.” (He had but two 
thousand seven hundred left out of all the brave Poles he led two days be- 


| tore mio dattle.) 


“What then,” added Napoleon, “you will detend it with what you 
have?” 

** Ah, sire.” replied the exhausted, but still unconquered chieftain, ‘“* we 
are all ready to die for your majesty.” 

I have already spoken in my sketch of Macdonald, of the defence those 
two leaders made, and of the consternation and woe that tollowed the pre- 
\mature blowing up of the bridge. Poniatowski struggled bravely to arrest 
\the victorious allies, until he heard the exploston that sent it into the air; 
land then he drew his sword, saying to the officers around him, ** Gentle- 
|men, it now behooves us to die with honor.” With his little band around 
‘him, he dashed on a column of the enemy that crossed his path, and though 
severely wounded, fought his way through te the Pleissu, a small stream 
he must cross vefore he reached the Elster. Dismounting from his horse, 
he passed it on foot, but finding he was tainting through tatigue and loss of 
blood, he attempted to mount another. With difficulty vaulting to the sad- 
dle, he surged boidiy into the Elster, His good steed bore him safely across, 
(but as he was struggling up the opposite bank the earth gave way under his 
iteet, and be fell back on his rider and Poniatowski disappeared in the water 
‘and never rose again. Weary, wounded and bleeding, this last calamity wae 
too much for his strength—and he had done as he said, *‘ died with ho- 
nor.” 

The allies celebrated his funeral with great magnificence, and those kings 
who had driven bis family from the throne, buried his capital in ashes, 
plundered and divided his country, as it were common booty, now gathered 
in silent pomp around his coffin. Countless banners drooped mournfully 
over the then fallen chiel—mighty armies formed his tuneral procession, 
and elegiac strains trom a thousand trumpets were bi eaihed over his grave. 
But amid all this imposing tnockery of woe the noble hearted Pole was not 
,without some sincere mourners. His tew remaining followers who had 


and the juniors (that’s the youngest you know) always goes first, Tell her to 
be sure and remember that when we get home.” 

“ Dea. me, ma!” exclaimed Louisa, * can that gentleman be one of the 
youngest? I am sure he looks very old!” 


battled by his side to the last, pressed in silence around his coffin, and with 
tears streaming Cown their faces, reached out their hands to touch the pall. 


i i here lay the Prince they had loved—the leader they had followed—the last 
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of the royal line, and the only hope ef Poland—cold and stiff in death. Ab,||the *“ Gordons,” and destined, after fearful hardships, to leave their bones 
the teais of those rough warriors were worth more than all the pomp and! whitening on the fields of Spain. — 

magnificence imperial pride had gathered round that bier, and honored the|| And now commence the campaigning adventures ; and we shall quote, as a 
patriot for whom they were shed, wore than royal evlogies er splendid pa-! fair specimen of * The Highlanders in Spain,” the adventures of a day, when 


weanty. Rev. J. T, Heapury. Ronald with his comrades were hastening on to join their regiment, then in Es- 
— | tremadura, under the command of Sir Rowland Hill :-— 

THE WRONG HORSE. | Froma sleep into which he had sunk. be was svon awakened by the warning 

Not far from Newport, Kentucky, there resides an elderly gentleman,! pipe for the march, which passed close beneath the window, and then grew fain- 

whose landed possessions are very extensive. ||ter in sound as Macdonuil-dhu strode on arousing his comrades from their bil- 


A short time ago, he had occasion to sue a tenant, living in an adjoining) lets, and the wild notes died away in the dark and narrow streets of the city. 
county, for rent, ana the claim was sent to the creditor’s son in law, who) The Major sprang up at the well-kuown sound, and Konald, although wearied 
is a magistrate, for collection. The tenant is a special tavorite of his neigh-) and unrefreshed, prepared to follow him 
bor, the magistrate; in consequence of which, that tunctionary postponed) * * Confound this fashion of Lord Wellington's ! this marching always an hour 
forcing payment trom time to time, until the old gentleman came into the before day-hreak,” muttered Campbell. +The morning is so chilly and cold that 
neighborhood, when he knew farther induigence would not be granted. | my very teeth chatter, and—:he devil! my canteez is empty,’ he added, sha- 

ow, the old gentleman was the owner of divers horses and mules, and king the little wooden barrel which went by that name, and one of which every 
had, in the autumn, sent down to his son in law’s ‘place,’ several horses to officer and soldier on service carned along m a shoulder belt. * Shake vour ce- 
be “wintered.”” Among them was a remarkable fine blooded mare. | eauteen my boy ; is there a shot in the locker!” 

When the parties met at the Temple of Justice, by some accident (ot, Luckily for the thirsty commander, Ronald’s last day's allowance of ration- 
course nv man would play a trick upon his own wite’s father ; so we acquit rum was untouched, and they now quatied it between them to the regimental 
the magistrate of all blame); this mare was standing at the door, mounted toast—+ Here’s te the Highlandmen, shoulder to shoulder '’ a sentiment well 
by the debtor, who looked as serious as any other would, under similar cir- known among the Scottish mounta:neers as a true military toast. 
cumstances. f : _ | * On leaving behind the town of Albuquerque, the sound of distant firing in 

The creditor noticed the beautiful animal, and “cottoning” strongly to it, front warned them of their nearer approach to the place of their destination and 
tipped a wink to the Constable, who seized it in the name of the Cot-||the scene of actual hostilities. As they advanced, the sharp but scattered re- 
monwealth. The debior audibly expressed his sorrow, that he was com- ports of musketry, and now and then the deep bomb of a tield- piece, came float- 
pelled to part with her, and, removing his saddle, begged for more ng towards them on the breeze which swept the level places ; but an eminence 
time. But he was unsuccessful The creditor was firm and would not yield. || upon which the ancient castle of Zagala is situated, obstructed their view of the 
So, walking into the office, and entering upon the docket, that ** judgment |hostile operations, and they pressed eagerly forward to gain the height, full of 
was satisfied,” and slyly intimating to his son-in-law, that he now had the exejtement and glee. 
finest “pair of matches” in the country, directed his servant to take the | « Welcome to Spain, cried an officer of the 12th Light Dragoons, who came 
horse over to his son’s, and he himselt rode off. en d _ galloping up from the rear, and reined in his jaded charger by the marching 
_ The magistrate tells us, that he trequently trembles in his shoes, dread- Hishianders for afew minutes. * There is brave sport going on in front ; press 
ing the day when the old gentleman will discover, that he paid One Hun- |p) ward my boys, and you will be in at the death, as we used to say at home in 
dred and Thirty Dollars for bis own nag. Cincinnati News. | 14 Kent, * , . y 

| What is going on in advance asked the Major ; ‘ are Ou rs engaged 1’ 
THE ROMANCE OF WAR; OR, THE HIGHLANDERS have title that they are; Cameron lags behind, eer. 
IN SPAIN, ; IT was left in the rear at Albuquerque on duty, and am now hurrying forward to 

‘The author, in his preface, states that the “ veritable histories and military join the 13th who belong to Long's cavalry brigade. They are now driving 
details” are the;result of the actual experience of one who served in the High- (a plundering party of French out of La Nava; you will have a view of the 
land regiment which figures the most conspicuously in the story, and that most |whole affair when you gain the top of the hill. But | must not delay here ; 
of the military operations, and, we should suppose, many of the characters, adieu !’ and dashing the spurs into his horse, he disappeared behind the ruinous 
will be familiar to Peninsular veterans. The commanders and field-otficers castle 
are, indeed, generally brought out under the real names, as Cameron of Fassi-i| «« Forward men ! double quick. Let us gain the top of the brae,’ cried 
fern, or * the Chief,” as that officer was sportively called ; and of the Mayor Campbell, urging forward with cudgel and spur a miserable Rosinante which he 
Macdonald — who was fur ever talking of the brave deeds done in Egypt some had procured at Lisbon. 
years before—and others of ** the mess,” if we have not the name fairly spelled, Carrying their muskets at the long trail, the Highlanders advanced with 
we have the unmistakeable mark. But to the story :—For time immemorial! that quick trot, so habitual to the Scottish mountameers, which soon brought 
a family feud hadexisted between the Stewarts of Lochisla and the Lisles of them beneath the grass-grown battlements, and mouldering towers of Za- 
Inchavon, both great landed proprietors im |’erUishire—though the wings of the gala, from the emmence of which they now had an extensive view to the south- 
former, 4 proud, irritable Highlander, had been well clipped ; first, by the sacrifi | ward. 
ces entailed on the family by its Jacobitisin, and latterly by the arts of a certain) © The horizon extended to about six or eight leagues, and all within 
Eneas Macquirk, W.S., the lwrd’s Edmburgh agent. Sur Allan Lisle was of that ample circle was waste and barren land, where the plow had been unknown 
better commingled blood and judgment, and of more moderate politics. Lor for an age, and where nought seemed to flourish but weeds and little laurel 
him, the family quarrel with the Stuarts nught have died in peace ; but not so bushes. 
felt the fiery Gael. ‘The tale has been told a hundred times, and will be told) ‘The ruddy sun was setimg m the west behind the lofty Sierra de Moutau 
a hundred more, of the son and daughter of such belligerent houses falling ches, the dark ndges of which rose behind the high city and castelated rock of 
deeply in love, * a Capulet and a Montague.” And here again was young Albuquerque ; the sky 1n every direction was a clear cold blue, save around the 
Ronald, the only child and sole representative of the far-famed Stuart of Lochisla, sun, where large masses of gold and purple clouds seemed resting on the curved 
ardently in love with the fair Alice of Inchavon, who, sweet and dutiful girl as joutline on the mountains, over which and through every opening the rays fell 
she was, had bestowed her heart ou the handsome youth of “ the proud dark jaslant, and were reflected by the arms of the troops who occupied the level plain, 
eye and haughty lip,” before she had found time to consult her father. || from which shone the long line of its setting splendor. From the height of Za- 

“In Alice Lisle, Ronald found a pretty and agreeable companion for a sol gala they beheld the operations im front. 
tary ramble as they advanced in years: and he discovered iw her splendid dark | + A party of five hundred French infantry were rapidly retreating toward the 
eye and glossy black hair, caarms which he beheld not at home in his father’s cork wood, exposed to the fire of two twelve pound pieces and the charge of the 
mountain tower. cavalry brigade under Gen. Long ; who took every opportunity of breaking 

“In the merry laugh and the gentle voice of Alice, Ronald found a charm jamong the little band through the gaps formed by the cannon shot, which made 
to wean him from the tower of Lochisla , and the hours he speut im Ler sucie-| complete lanes through their compact mass. ‘The French retired with admire- 
ty, or in watching the windows of her father’s house, were supposed to be ble coolness and bravery, keepimg up a hot and rapid tive from four sides on the 
spent in search of the blaek-cock and the fleet roes of Benmore, and many a cavalry, who often charged them at full speed, brandishing their sabres, but 
satirical observation he endured, im consequence of bringing home an empty)! were torced to recoil ; and no sooner was a gap made in a face of a solid square 
game-bag after a whole day’s absence with his gun.” ||by the fall ot a file, than it was imstantly filled by another. And thus leaving 

After many a happy ramble by stream and greenwood, the lovers held one! behind them a line of killed and wounded, they continued their retreat 
sad, last meeting ; for Ronald had come to say farewell before he assumed the towards Merida, where their main body lay, disputing every inch of ground with 
** Garb of old Gaul,” as an ensign im the Gordon Highlanders. The lovers desperate courage, until they reached the cork wood, which being unfavourable 
were surprised in their rendezvous by Sir Allan, who was rating Ronald round- for the movements of the cavalry, the latter were obliged to retire with consid- 
ly, when, by alucky accident, he, in bis wrath, popped over the high rocky erable loss. 
bank into the Isla. Nothimg could be more opportune. Ile was, of course,; ‘ Hurrah !” ered Campbell, flourishing his stick, ¢ I have not seen this sort 
rescued by Ronald, who, in reward of a souno ducking, obtained, though tacit-|/of work for this year or more. You see, Stuart, that a solid square of bold in- 
ly, the approbation of Sir Allan to the courtship he had ciandestinely paid to! fantry may Jaugh at a charge of horse, who must recoil from their bayonets as 
Alice. Nay, the Baronet even attempted to mollify the doughty Lochisla ; water from arock There are the 9th and 18th Light Dragoons, and the fire of 
and the respective characters of the educated Saxon gentleman, and the proud, the French seems to have cooled their chivalry a little, and shown them that a 
ill-taught, irascible, and ireful Celtuc chieftain, are well brought out in the con-| lsabre is nothing against brown Bess with a bayonet on her muzzle. They are 
versation which tuok place when Su Allan made fruitless advances for recon- retiring towards us after doing, however, all that brave hearts could do. Poor 
ciliation. Stern vengeance was finally denounced against Ronald by his sire fellows! many of them are lying rolling about wounded and in agony, or already 
if he dared to think more of the daughter of the enemy of his race. ||\dead, near the skuts of that confounded copse, by which the frog eaters have 

But Ronald is downe for the wars : he has pledged his vows anew ; he has’ escaped. But where are ours? 1 do not see Howard's brigade. 
taken his last fond leave of the weeping Alice, of his father’s towers, and of his) ** Yonder they are, Major,’ replied Ronald, ‘halted on the level 
devoted clansfolk—in the exact way 1a which such ceremonies should be con- place, behind the rumed village. 1 see the bonnets of the Highlanders and the 
ducted in a romance descriptive of Scottish and Highland manners. Edinburgh,| \colors.”” 
its surrounding scenery, ‘ts ancient graudeur, and proud recollections, next| ‘* Ay, I see them now. Yonder they are, sure enough ; and the old Half- 
sweep on before us, together with its fashionable modern society, and the ac- ‘hundred and the 71st light bobs, with the tartan trews and hummel bonnets, all 
complished Miss Macquirks, wuose French and Italian songs sounded much! 4s spruce as ever, bivouacked comfortably on the cold earth as of old. We 
less sweetly in Konald’s ears than the woodnotes wild of the * Birks of Inven a have the pleasure of passing the night without even a tent, to keep the 
may,” as warbled by Alice ; though the young ladies were delighted to see dew off us. Carajo ! asthe Spamiard says: you will now taste the delights 
themselves escorted, and their parties brightened, by the uniform of * a ey or soldiering in good earnest, as I did in Egypt with old Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
Gordon.” 

While in the Castle of Edinburgh, Ronald made the acquaintance of ayoung, ‘* ‘ We are seen by them. | hear the sound of the pipes, and they are wa- 
French officer—a prisoner of war; whose path he aiterwards romantically ving their bonnets m welcome,’ said Alister Macdonald. 
crosses, when Victor d'Estouville, high in rank, was fighting in Spam under the|| “* Blow up your bags, Macdonuildhu, and let them hear the bray of the 
banner of Napoleon. |\drones,’ bried Campbell, whacking the sidesof his nay to urge ker onward. 

Ronald embarked at Leith for Lisbon; and it is not the romance, but the ( Push forward brave lads ! we will be with Fassifern and our comrades iia 
far more certain misery, of war, that is seen in the despair of heart-broken||few minutes more’ 


mothers, parting, at the ship's side, for ever from thew sons, just enlisted in | * Skurting the miserable village of La Nava, they soon arrived at the ground 
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over which the ‘advanced picquet of the enemy had retired. ‘Two dead bodies 


attracted the eye of Ronald, as he passed over them, and being the first man 
he had ever see slain, and in so revolting a manner, they made an impression 
on his mind which was not easily eflaced. They were young and good-looking) 
men, and the same cannon shot had mowed m both down. A complete 


the field on the dreary muir in sican a miserable and eerie nicht. For me, 
it mattered naething, for neither my name nor bluid are geutle.’ 


| The superior officers had found no better accommodation. ‘ Where is 


the Colonel ?” asked Ronald of his faithfal vassal. 
, “* Lying yonder on the bieldy side of his horse.’ 
And Mr Macdonald ” 


hole was made in the body of one, and his entrails were scattered about ; the | 4 , : _— 
legs of the other were carried away, and lay a few yards off, with a bail near | «+ Js sleeping by the bieldy side of the Major, and a burn of water rinnin 
¢ : round them. Och, sirs! its awfu’ wark this for gentlemen’s sons.’ 


them half buried in the turf. Their grenadier caps, each adorned with a brass 
eagle and red plume, had fallen off, and the frightful distortion of their livid 


« feeling of horror and compassion, which it was long ere he could forget. 
** «Queer work this !’ said the Major, coolly looking at them over his horse's) 
flank, * and you don’t seem to admire it much, Stuart: but you area young) 
soldier yet, and will get used to it by and bve. Nothing hardens either the 
heart or the hide so much as a campaign or two. I learned that in Egypt.’ 

“ * Puir cajlants ! what would their mothers think were they to see their 
bairns as they lie here noo!’ soliloquised Evan, looking after them ruefully. 

*«* Tt would be an awfu’ sicht for them, or ony o’ the peaceable folk at hame,’ 
replied another soldier. + But what can these twa queer chields, wi’ the muck- 
le brimmed hats, be wanting wi’ them " 

« * The Spanish dogs! Would to Heaven I might be allowed to shoot 
them dead,’ vociferated Campbell, making a motion with his hand towards the 
bear-skin coverings of his holsters. ‘The scoundrels! they are come to rob 
and strip the dead’ 

* Two Spanish peasants had approached the bodies, about which they exer-| 
cised their hands so busily, that they soon plundered them of knapsacks, ac-| 
coutrements, uniform, and everything, leaving the mutilated bedies, stripped to, 
te skin, ey exposed on the plain, while they made off towards La Nava with, 
their spoil.” 


\lhe had seen two men cut down, and 
\|his mind 


“* Rouse, Alister, said Ronald, stirring him with his sword; ‘ we shall 


features, with the wild glare of their white and glassy eyes, struck [Ronald with) Set under arms immediately. I see through the mist yonder that Howard 


is preparing to mount.’” 
The bivouac was roused by the roll of the drums, and the troops stood to 
their arms, and without food, commenced their march. Some of the fami- 


liar sights were too harrowing for the — soldier. On the previous night 
their slaughter had ever since haunted 


“« The scattered bones of two skeletons were discovered, red and raw as 
they had been left by wild animals, which had been busy upon them the 
livelong night. Yesterday they were active young soldiers, animated pro- 
bably with spirit, courage, and many a noble sentiment—to day they were 
bare skeletons left to oleach unburied on the plain, as the troops had no 
time to inter them. The old campaigners faced them with comparative in- 
diflerence ; but there was altogether something rather appalling to so young 
a soldier as Ronald in the lesson of war and mortality before him, and 
‘gloomy feelings, which he endeavoured to shake off, took possession of his 
\mind,” 

The troops marched on ; Merida was seen in the distance, where Dom- 
brouski, a Pole, in the service of France, was awaiting the British; but, 
when he saw Gen. Hill’s division advance, he drew off. 

** A small ration was now served out to the half-famished soldiers, and 


Such is the romance of war! There were, however, cordial and joyous) thousands of fires were litin every direction, while all the camp-kettles 


meetings and welcomings when the hard day’s work was over :— | 


and pans were put into requisition for cooking, and the axes, saws, and bil- 


«* There was scarcely an officer or private of the new comers but was met//hooks of the pioneers made devastation among the underwood and wild 


and greeted by some kinsman or old friend, whose canteen of ration rum or} | 


groves to procure fuel. 


Lisbon wine was at his service; and loud were the shouts of laughter and | * The miserable a B consisted of a few ounces of flour and flesh, given 


merriment that arose on all sides. Eager and earnest were the inquiries about 
village homes and paternai hearths in ‘ the land of the mountain and the flood,’ 
and to many a Jean, Jessy, and Tibby, were the wooden canteens drained to 
their dregs ! but although the fun + grew fast and furious’ amongst many, there 
were some whose hearts grew sad at the intelligence which their comrades) 
brought, of some grey head, which they loved and revered, beiug laid in the! 
dust im some o/d and well-remembered kirk-yard ; or of a faithless Jenny, who} 
preferred a lover at home to one far away in Spain. {| 

* As the shades of night darkened over the plain of La Nava, the sounds 
died away ; and stretching their bare legs on the dewy earth, the hardy High- 
landers reposed between the pyramids of firelocks and bayonets that glittered)' 
in the red glare of the watch-fires, lighted at certain distances throughout the;; 
bivouac, which became quiet for the night, after strong picquets had been pos-|| 
ted in the direction of Merida, where fifteen hundred F rench under the com. | 
mand of General Dombrousk: (a Pole in Buonaparte’s service) were quartered 
Rolled up in a cloak and blanket Ronald laid himself down like the rest, with 
the basket-hilt of his claymore for a pillow and clay for his bed ; but to sleep 
in a situation so new and uncomfortable was almost impossible, and he often 
raised his head to view the strange scene around him. 

“ The ruddy blaze of the fires was cast upon the worn uniforin, faded tar- 
tan, and sun-burned knees and faces of the soldiers, giving a strong light and 
shade, which increased the picturesque and romantic appearance of the bivouac. 
‘The arms of the sentries flashed in the light as they paced slowly to and fro on 
their posts ; and farther off were seen the motionless forms of the cavalry vi- 
dettes, appearing like black statues in the distance, standing perfectly still, 
with their long dark cloaks flowing over their horses’ flanks ; but as the night 

w darker, and the light of the watch-fires waned, these distant objects could 

no longer discerned, 

The bright stars were twinkling in the dark blue sky, and among them a red 
planet in the west, (the J'onthena of Ussian,) which Ronald used to watch 
for hours at midnight trom the battlements of the tower at Lochisla, while lis- 
tening to the ancient tales of war or woe related by Donald Iverach. 

He thought sadly of his home, and of poor Alice Lisle. He gazed upon her 


miniature until the flickering light of the fire failed hin, and then dropped into | 


an uneasy slumber, from which he was startled more than onoe by the deep|| 
howling of wild dogs, or other animals, from that part of the plain where the 
dead bodies of the stain lay uniuterred. 

The storm rose, and the rain began about midnight to fall in torrents, and at 
dawn Ronald found himself steeped in a puddle of water: 

“It became fair about day-break, and Ronald, unable to remain longer on 
the ground, where the: water was actually forming in puddles around him, 
arose ; and, so wet was tle soil, that the unpression made by the weight of 
his body was almost immediately filled with water. His limbs were so benum. 
bed and stiff that he could scarcely move, and his clothmg was drenched through 
the blanket anp cloak in which he had been muflled up. The soldiers worn 
out with the fatigues of the preceding day, lay still until the last moment for 
rest, and slept in ranks, close together for warmth, with their muskets under 
their great-coats, and their knapsacks beneath their heads for pillows. Here 
and there, apart from the rest, one might be seen with his miserable wife and 
two or three little children huddied close beside him, all nestling under the 
solitary blanket (provided by Government for each man), from which the steam 
arose ina column, owing to the heat of their bodies acting on the rain soaked 
c overing. 

“ The distant sentinels and cavalry videttes were standing motionless and 
silent at intervals along the plain, where banks of white mist were rolling 
slowly in the yellow lustre of the morning sun, the rising light of which 
was gilding the summits of the mountains above Albuquerque. All was 
misery and unutterable discomfort. Ronald wrung the water from the fea 
thers of his boanet, and kept himself in motion to dry his regimentals and 
underclothing which stuck close to his skin. He now perceived that, in 
addition to his blanket, Evan had during the storm cast over him his ow» 
greatcurt, standing out the misery of the night in his thin uniform. When 
- met Ronald’s eye, he was shivering with cold, exhaustion, and want of 
leep. 

“h O Evan! my faithful but foolish fellow, what is this you have done / 
Did you really strip yourself tor me, and passed the night thus exposed ? 
exclaimed Ronald, his heart overflowing with tumultuous feelings at the 
kindness of his humble follower and old friend. 

««* T thocht ye would be cauld, sir,” replied Evan, his teeth chattering 
while he spoke, * and my heart bled to see ye lying there like a beast o; 


to each man alike without distinction The flesh was that of ill-fed, jaded, 
and wearied bullocks, Which had become too old for agricultural labour, 
driven up rapidly after the army. Those given to each regiment were in- 
stantly shot through the head, flayed, and in atwinkling served outin the 
allotted quantities, which were placed warm in the camp kettles to boil 
almost before the circulation of the blood or the vibrations of the fibres had 
ceased. 

“ This was the usual way in which the military rations were served out 
in Spain, killed and eaten when the animals were in a state of fever from 
long and hasty journeys, tough and hard as bend leather, in consequence 
of age, ill-feeding, and want of proper cooking.” 

Such, again is the reality, if not the romance of war. More fortunate 
than many of his brother officers, Ronald obtained the shelter of an old dilapi- 
dated house in the suburbs :— 

* As the room had no fire-place, Evan made one by means of two stones 
placed in the ceutre of the floor. Between them was kindled a fire with 
one of the doors which Ronald had torn down, and ‘hewn in pieees with 
his sword. 

“ The smoke filled the place, and rolled in volumes outat every aper- 
ture. A large stone, and Evan’s knapsack set on end, composed the furni- 
ture ; and seated thus, they set about the discussion of their meal, which 
when cooked, was but a sorry mess, being merely the tough flesh boiled 
with the flour, without the aid of a single vegetable—tasteless and insipid ; 
but hunger is said to be ‘the best sauce,’ and they dispatched it with infi- 
nite relish. Each had produced his knife, tork, and spoon, from his haver- 
sack—a strong bag of coarse linen, in which provisions are carried on ser- 
vice—and their dinuer-set was complete. 

*** Hech me, sirs! I would rather sup sour crowdy at the ingle neuk o° 
auld Lochisla, than chow sic fushionless trash as this, said Evan, with 
strong contempt, as he sat squatted on the floor, taking his share out ofa 
camp-kettle lid, aud scarcely scen amid the smoke. ‘ It micht pass mus- 
ter wi’ a puir chield like me, but I trow it’s no for sic as you, Maister Ro- 
nald, or you, Macdonald, or ony gentleman that ilk. * 

“+ I's an unco thing to march far wi’ an empty wame, and fecht fasting ; 
it makes my very heart loup loike a laverock when | think o’ the braw Scotch 
orochan and kail that the miserable folk here ken naething aboot. Oh, it’s 


‘a puir hole this Spain, | think, either to fecht or forage in.’ ” 


FROM NEW MEXICO. 
We are indebted to the Philadelphia North Amertcaa for the foliowing intel- 
ligence:— 
er he accounts from New Mexico which have reached us are from El Passo to 
the 13th, Jan. and Santa Fe w Feb. 3d. 

Col, Doniphan was still im possession of El Passo, waiting to be reinforced by 
the coming up of his expected artillery. As soon as it arrived it was his inten- 
tion to move directly upon Chihuahua, 

At E! Passo nothing had been known of the change of Gen. Wool's posi- 
tion, and Col. Doniphan was still under the impression that they were co ope- 
rating. 

Semi Magoffin was still at large at Chihuahua, and had not been tried for 
treason. 

The battle fought by Captain Morin and his command, took place 25 miles 
from Santa Fe. At the first volley discharged by our troops, 36 of the Mexi- 
cans were killed, the rest were thrown into confusien and precipitately fled to 
the mountains. 

Capt. Morin followed up his advantage with decision, pursued the enemy, 
and devastated the valley of the Moro, burning everything in his path. 
people, terrified, fed to the mountains also, where death, in the shape of 
starvation awaits them—a horrible but just retribution for the sanguinary mas- 
sacres which they effected, and the wide spreading insurrection which they con- 
templated. 

When Mr. Caldwell, who brought the express from Santa Fe to St. Louis. 
left the former place, he heard heavy reports of artillery im the direction of 
Moro, and doubtless another battle was progressing—but no particulars were 
received. 

Mr. C. thinks that the Mexicans must have been beaten worse than before, 

d our troops were fully prepared, flushed with success, buraing for revenge 
and in high spirits. 

At the first battle, Captain Hendley was kilied, and seven wounded on our 


ide. 
Nothing has been heard of Capt. Sublette or his whereabouts. 
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BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 
OFFICIAL DESPATCHES. 
Heapquarters oF Occupation. 
Camp on the field of battle, Buena Vista, Mexico, Feb. 24th, 1847. 
Sir,—I have the honour to report that, having become assured on the 20th 
inst. that the enemy had predic 2 in very heavy force at Encarnation, thirty 
miles in front of Agua Nueva, with the evident design of attacking my posi- 
tion, I broke up my camp at the latter place on the 21st, and took up a strong 
line in front of Buena Vista, seven miles south of Satillo. A cavalry force left 
at Agua Nueva for the purpose of covering the removal of supplies was driven 


in during the night, and on the morning of the 22d the Mexican army appeared) | 


immediately in front of our position. At 11 o'clock, A.M. a flag was sent, bear- 
ing from General Santa Anna a summons of unconditional surrender. ‘Io which 
I immediately returned a negative reply. The summons and my reply are here- 
with enclosed. The action was commenced late in the afternoon between the 
ight troops on the left flank, but was not seriously engaged until the morning 
of the 23d, when the enemy made an effort to force the left flank of our posi« 
tion. An obstinate and sanguinary conflict was maintained, with short intervals, 
throughout the day, the result being that the enemy was completely repulsed 
from our lines. An attack of cavalry upon the rancho of Buena Vista and a 
demonstration upon the city of Saltillo itself was likewise handsomely repelled 

Early in the night the enemy withdrew from his camp and fell back upon Agua 
Nueva, a distance of twelve miles. 


Our own force engaged at all points in this action fell somewhat short of] 


5,400 men, while that of the enemy, from the statement of General Santa Anna, 
may be estimated at 20,000. Our success against such great odds is a suffi- 
cient encomium on the good conduct of our troops. 

In a more detailed official report, [ shall have the satisfaction of bringing to 
the notice of the government the conspicuous gallantry of particular officers 
and corps, I may be permitted here, however, to acknowledge my great obli- 
_ to Brig. Gen. Wool. the second in command, to whom I feel particu- 
arly indebted for his valuable services on the occasion. 

Our loss has been very severe, and will not probably fall short of 700 men. 
I shall take the earliest opportunity of forwarding a correct list of the casualties 
of the day.--I am, sir, very respt'y, your obd’t servant, Z. TAYLOR, 

The Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


(TRANSLATION. } 
(Summons of Santa Anna to General Taylor.) 

You are surrounded by twenty thousaad men, and cannot, in any human 
a avoid suffering a rout, and being cutto pieces with your troops ; 

t as you deserve consideration and particular esteem, | wish to save you 
froma catastrophe, and for that purpose give you this notice, in order that you 
may surrender at discretion, under the assurance that you will be treated with 
consideration belonging tothe Mexican character, to which end you will be 
granted an hour’s time to make up your mind, to commence from the moment 
when my flag of truce arrives in your camp. With this view I assure you of 
my particular consideration. 

God and Liberty. Camp at Encantada, Feb. 22d, 1847. 

ANT. LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 

To Gen. Z. Taylor, commanding the forces of the U. S. 

Heapguarters Army or Occupation, 
Near Buena Vista, Feb. 22, 1847. 

Sir,—In reply to your note of this date, summoning me to surrender my forces 
at discretion, I beg leave to say that I decline acceding to your request. With 
high respect, I am, sir, your obedient servant, Z. TAYLOR, 

Maj.-Gen U.S. A. commanding. 

Senor a D. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, Commander-in-chief, La En- 

cantada. 
Heapquarters Army or Occupation. 
Saltillo, Feb. 25, 1847. 

Sir,—I have respectfully to report that the main Mexican force is yet at 
Agua Nueva. Our troops hold the positions which they have so well defended, 
and are prepared to receive the enemy. should he venture another attack. 

An arrangement has been made with General Santa Anna for an exchange} 
of prisoners, by which we shall receive all, or nearly all, of those captured 
from us at different times, besides the few taken in the action of the 23d. Our 
wounded, as well as those of the Mexicans which have fallen into our hands, 
have been removed to this place, and are rendered comfortable. 

Our loss in the recent actions, so far as ascertained, amounts to 264 killed, 
450 wounded, and 26 missing. One company of the Kentucky cavalry is not 
included in this statement, its casualties not being yet reported. I respectfully 
enclose a list of the commissioned officers killed and wounded, embracing 
many names of the highest merit.—I am, sir, er respectfully, your obedient 
servant, Z. TAYLOR, Maj.-Gen. U. 8S. A. comd’g. 

The Adjt. Gen. of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


HeapquarTers Army or OccupaTION, 
Agua Nueva, March 1, 1847. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report that the troops of my command occupied 
their origir.al camp at this place on the 27th of February, the last of the Mexi- 
can army leaving the morning of that day in the direction of San Luis. It is 
ascertained that the enemy isin full retreat, and in a very disorganized condition ; 
the men deserting and dying of starvation in great numbers. I despatch a com 
mand this day as far as Encarnacion to harass his rear, and secure whatever 
military supplies may be found there. 

From the statements of Mexican officers, particularly of the medical staff 
left to succor the wounded, there seeins no doubt that their loss in the recent 
action is moderately estimated at 1500, and may reach 2000 men, killed and 
wounded ; besides 2000 or 3000 deserters. Many officers of rank were lost. | 
enclose alist of the names of our own killed and wounded, made as complete 
as practicable at this time. One regiment (Kentucky cavalry) is not included, 
its return not being rendered. 

The enemy had fully reckoned upon our total rout and had made arrangements 
to intercept our retreat, and cut off the army, stationing for that purpose, corps 
of cavalry, not only immediately in our rear, but even below Monterey. I re- 
gret to report that they succeeded near the village of Marin in destroying a train 
of supplies, and killing a censiderablenumber of the escort «nd teamsters. Col. 
Morgan, 2d Ohio regiment, on his march from Cerrslvo 'o ‘ivtecey, was infes- 
ted by the Mexican cavalry, th which le bod several «eu outres,but finally 

rsed them with smal! loss ou ais own part. Capt Graham, A. Q. M, vol 
unteer service, was iwerialiy wounded i one of these affairs. I have no duub. 
that the defeat of the main army at Buena Vista will secure our line of com- 


lmy headquarters to Monterey,with a view to make such further arrangements as 
|may be necessary in that quarter. 
| The dispositions made to harass our rear, vindicate the policy an? necessity 
lof defending a position in front of Saltillo, where a defeat has thrown the enemy 
re back in the interior, No result so decisive could have been obtained 
holding Monterey,and our communications would have been constantly in jeop- 
ardy.—I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, Maj. Gen. U. S. Army Comd’ng. 
The Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
SANTA ANNA’S ACCOUNT. 
We have Santa Anna’s report of the battle of Buena Vista to the War De- 
He claims an indecisive victory ; admits the loss of one thousand 
We make room for 
{ Washington Union. 
Rebublican Liberating Army. 
General-in-Chief— Excellent Sir : During a moment of leisure—it being now 
7 o'clock in the morning—I have to inform your excellency, in order that you 
may communicate the same to the Sr. Vice President of the republic, that the 
army under my command, after a painful and long march over the desert be- 
tween the Cedral and this place, has had to encounter, in a battle that lasted 
two days, the United States army under Gen. Taylor, composed of 8 or 9,000 
men, with 26 pieces of Artillery. Both armies have fought a bloody and desperate 
fight. This morning the action commenced at 6 o’clock, and continued until 
‘sunset. ‘The field of battle is covered with the dead. Blood has flowed in tor- 
rents. ‘T'wo standards, which I have the honor to send to your excellency, 
|were taken by us, together with three pieces of artillery, of the calibre of 6 or 
4 pounders, with their complement of ammunition, and four wagons with their 
‘horses. Although the battle was not decisive, | can assure your excellency 
‘that the field,however hotly disputed, finally remained in our possession, as is 
manifested by the trophies | have mentioned Upward of 2,000 of the enemy's 
\dead lie strewed upon the field of battle, and we have taken some prisoners, the 
‘exact number of whom has not been made knov'n to me. 
| On our own part I regret to say that with generals, officers and troops, we 
jhave lost, in killed and wounded, about one thousand—readily accounted for by 
the obstinate encounter we have had, lasting through two successive days. Du- 
ring one of the charges to-day, my herse was killed by a grape-shot. The 
strong position of the enemy was al! that saved him from acomplete route. 
A few hours before I reached this point the enemy, having notice of our ad- 
vance, retired from his position at Agua Nueva, where he was first posted, and 
fell back on his defile, which may be even compared to the pass of ‘Thermopyle. 
But he musthave been taught, by the experience of these two days, that neither 
the rugged steep of the mountain nor his fortified position, nor any other of his 
advantages, could restrain the Mexican soldier from battling in defence of his 
country and her rights. 
Our soldiers are indeed worthy of all commendation, and I glory in the con- 
sciousness of being at the head of an army of heroes, who not only know how 
to fight bravely, but to suffer patiently both hunger and thirs’ for furty eight 
hours, a sacrifice required of them by the Nation, and of which I have myself 
been a witness. . 
The only painful reflection I have at this moment is, that not a biscuit nor a 
particle of rice can be had here for our sick and wounded. We have subsisted 
for many days on meat alone. ‘Thus is verified the complaints I have hereto- 
fore made of the neglect this Army has suffered from having to depend sor sup- 
plies on its own resources during the last two months. I will now add that it 
is not possible to carry on the campaign successfully, unless the army is provi- 
ded with all the supplies required in war. 1 therefore think of moving back my 
camp, early to morrow morning, to Agua Nueva, three leagues distant, to pro- 
vide myself with some necessaries that must have arrived at the hacienda of 
Encarnacion ; and if I succeed in obtaming those necessaries, and relieve my- 
self of the incumbrance of the wounded, I will return to the charge—in spite of 
my own wound which has reopened in consequence of being continually on horse- 
back twelve hours of each day. 
In the detailed account of this obstinate combat, which I shall soon present, 
due notice will be given of the Generals, Chiefs, Officers, and others who have 
bravely fought and poured out their blood in defence of the counuy. I have 
not beer willing to detain this report for such details, supposing the Supreme 
Government would wish to have the earliest account of these successes. ‘I'o 
morrow or the day after, [ will cause to be transmitted to your Excellency the 
said detailed account, together with a notice of subsequent occurrences. 
Accept, I pray your excellency, with this explanation, the consideration of 
my particular esteem. God and liberty. Field of Angostura, near Buena 
Vista, February 23, 1847. ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
His Excellency the Minister of War. 


INVESTMENT OF VERA CRUZ. 
The following despatches were received at the War Department on Sunday 
evening : 


partment. 
men, and claims that the Americans lost two thousand. 
the whole document. 


Heap Quarters or THE ARMy, 
Camp Washington, before Vera Cruz, March 12th, 1847. 

Sir : The colors of the United States were triumphantly planted ashore, in full 
view of this city and its castle, and under the distant fire of both, in the after- 
noon of the 9th instant. Brevet Brigadier General Worth's brigade of regulars 
led the descent, quickly followed by the division of United States volunteers 
under General Patterson, and Brigadier General Twigg’s reserve brigade of 
regulars. ‘The three lines successively landed in sixty-seven surf boats, each 
boat conducted by a naval offieer, and’rowed by sailors from Com. Conner’s 
squadron—whose lighter vessels flanked the boats so as to be ready to protect 
the operation by their cross fire. The whole army reached the shore in fine 
style, and without direct opposition (on the beach) accident, or loss, driving the 
enemy from the ground to be occupied. 

The line of investment according to General Orders, No. 47, was partially 
taken up the same night ; but has only been completed to day—owing to the 
most extraordinary difficulties. 1. The environs of the city, outside the fire of 
its guns and those of the castle, are broken into innumerable hills of loose sand, 
from twenty to two hundred and fifty feet in height, with almost impassable 
\forests of chapparal between ; and 2. Of all our means of land transportation 
—wagons, carts, naek-saddle«, horses and mules, expected to join us from Tam- 
pico and the Bra.us, weeks a. »- but fifteen carts and about one hundred 
dr lorses, have yet orrve! ‘lives hundred pack mules, are greatly 
needed to :eleve the troops in “tak uy suusistence, alone, along the line of in- 
vestmeut of more than live miles, as at present, our ouly depot is south of the 
city. On the cessa.ion of the present raging norther, which almost stiles the 


munication {roi jucther interruption, but | stl propose in a few days to change | prs with sand — sweeping away hills and creating new, | hoge to establish a 
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second depot nerth of the city, which will partially relieve the left wing of the 
army. 

In extending the line of investment around the city the troops, for three days, 
have performed the heaviest labors in getting over the hills and cutting through | 
the intervening forests—all under the distant fire of the city and castle—and | 
in the midst of many sharp skirmishes with the enemy. In t 
we have lost in killed and wounded several valuable officers and men. Among 
the killed, I have to report Brevet. Capt. Alburtis, of the United States 2d in-, 
fantiy, much distinguished in the Florida war, and a most excellent officer. He) 
fell on the 11th inst, ; and Lt. Col. Dickinson, of the South Carolina regi- 
ment was badly wounded in a skirmish the day before.—T'wo privates have) 
been killed in these operations, and four or five wounded. As yet, I have not 
been able to obtain their names. } 

As soon as the subsistence of the troops can be assured, and their posi- 
tions are well established, I shall, by an organized movement, cause each 
brigade of regulars and volunteers to send detachments, with supports, to clear 
its front, including sub-bourgs, of the enemy’s parties, so as to oblige them 
to confine themselves within the walls of the city. 

I have heretofore reported that but two sevenths of the siege train and 
ammunition had reached me.—The remainder is yet unheard of. We shall com-| 
mence landing the heavy metal as soon as the storm subsides, and hope that 
the five-sevenths may be up in time. 

The city being invested, would, no doubt, early surrender, but for the fear 
that, if occupied by us, it would immediately be fired upon by the castle. I 
am not altogether without hope of finding the means of coming to some com- 
promise with the city on this subject. 

So tar, the principal skirmishing has fallen to the lot of Brigadier General) 
Pillow’s and Quitman's brigades. Both old and new volunteer regiments, 


calculated to do more good to art, and requested me to furnish him with the 


numbers, with a view to insertion in some literary Paper in your great city, He 


has designated your columns as the best and most appropriate, and | therefore, 
with a single desire of advancing the onward march of the Polite Arts in our 
hese operations (g'ewing Republic, submit them to your readers for what they are worth. 


Your Obd’nt., Faith. Servant. 
Joun Carrott Brent. 


THE POLITE ART—USEFUL AND PRACTICAL. 
No. 1. 
If, during the recess of Congress and comparative pause of political excite- 
ment, you can now and then give me a column in your paper, it is my intention 
to make some effort towards convincing the community that the cultivation of 
the Polite Arts is at once useful and ornamental, practical and refining ; that 
it is doing what Horace recommends, ‘+ miscere utile cum duice.” 

I trust that the importance of the subject will secure the patient and intelli- 
gent hearing and attention which it is so well calculated to excite. In these 
essays | will endeavour to make the field of discussion ample, though not ex- 
tensive—I will appear as the humble advocate of the superiority of intellectual 
over what are termed practical and utilitarian pursuits. And, in so doing, in 
elevating the Polite Arts to their merited superiority, I will have contributed 
my small mite towards checking the physical tendency of the age, which, if 
not counterbalanced or modified, may raise matter over mind, the senses over 
the spirit. 

If I succeed, then, in showing that through the Polite or Fine Arts, the phy- 
sical and bodily comforts of the people are advanced and improved ;—if I show 
that it is a popular delusion, a vulgar error, to believe and assert that the ha- 


have cunducted themselves admirably. Indeed, the whole army is full of zeal \bits and labors of the sons of geaius, the worshippers of Mind, unfit them for 
and confidence, and cannot fail to acquire distinction in the impending opera- \the ordinary business of life, for practical pursuits; if, on the contrary, I can 


tions. 

To Commodore Conner, the officers and sailors of his squadron, the army is)| 
indebted for great and unceasing assistance, promptly and cheerfully rendered. | 
Their co-operation is the constant theme of our gratitude and admiration. A) 
handsome detachment of marines, under eaptain Edson, of our corps, innded| 
with the first line, and is doing duty with the army. 

March 13—The enemy, at intervals, continues the fire of heavy ordnance,|| 
from the city and castle, upon our line of investment, by day and night, buy 
with little or no effect. 

The norther has ceased, which has renewed our communication with the) 


prove that to those much-misrepreeented and misunderstood men, the age must 
appeal for aid in the approaching struggle between mind and matter ; if I can 
show that just in proportion to the encouragement of tic Polite Arts of Intel- 
lectual Pursuits, has the civilization of mankind been deemed great and pro- 
gressive ;— if, I say, I succeed in es.ablishing these points, then will I have re- 
commended, in a manner at once attractive and convincing, to all reflecting 
minds, to all who love and seek their own best interests by lawful means, and 
to all true lovers of their kind, the necessity and advantage of intellectual oc- 
cupations and polite tastes. 

It shall be my study, throughout these essays, to express myself briefly and 


store ships at anchor at Sacrificios. We shall immediately commence the land-||simply. I shall argue from the refining, elevating, and improving nature of po- 


ing of the few pieces of heavy ordnance, with ordnance stores, at hand, and, 

hope soon to have the necessary draught mules to take them to their positions. | 

Any further delay in the arrival of those means of transportation, will be severe-| 

ly felt in our operations. 
I have the honor to remain, sir, with high respect, your most obedient ser-, 

vant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. W.L. Marcy, Secty. of War. 


HeapquaRTERs or THE ARMY. 
Camp Washington, before Vera Cruz, March 14, 1847. 

Sir,—I had scarcely despatched my report of the 12 inst., with the postscript 
of yesterday, to go to New Orleans by the revenue cutter Ewing, before the 
Norther, which had intermit ted some hours, began to blow again with increas-| 
ed violence. We are, of course again cut off from all gon munication with 
Commodore Conner’s squadron, and our fleet of vessels dnohoring under the 
Island of Sacrificios. Supposing the Ewing to be detained by the storm, I add] 
some particulars in the hopes of getting on board this report, to go with the one 
just mentioned. | 


| 


The enemy continues the fire of his heavy guns upon our line of investinent 
but only from time to time, and without effect, so far as has yet been reported. 
At this moment, our attacking parties by brigades, as ordered yesterday, (see) 
general orders, No. 53), are engaged in driving in the enemey’s posts and skir-, 
mishers, so as to clear the space between us and the city, and to enable our re. 
connoitering officers to note well the intervening ground. This operation may, 
not be completed before to-morrow morning, or a leant I may not learn the re- 
sult at an earlier hour. 

Another vessel is off, loaded with ordnance and ordnance stores, which may 
give us about half the amount of each required. 

No wagons and teams of the many hundreds which ought to be up, are known! 
to be at hand ; but it is confidently hoped that the present norther will bring us 
as many as our immediate necessities require. 

I could not postpone the descent, successfully made on the 9th instant, forthe 
half of the surf boats : Brigadier General Shields’s brigade, (old volunteers from 
Tampico,) or the wagons and teams, which were then behind. That general 
landed with the army, having a small part of one of his old regiments, (three 
companies of the 3d Illinois foot,) and the New York regiment of new volun- 
teers. 

The regular cavalry and the Tennessee volunteer cavalry are all yet behind ! 
the former hourly expected from the Brazos, and the latter from ampico. I 
am much crippled in my operations, particularly in distant reconnoitrings, by 
the absence of that portion of the army; the officers’ saddle horses, ‘echoing 
my own, shipped at the Brazos, are also behind. 

I sent in this morning, by flag of truce, my answers, herewith, to the con- 
suls of cance and Spain, residing within Vera Cruz, accompanied with printed 
safe-guards for both, as well as for the consuls of Gr. Britain and Prussia, al- 
though I had not heard from either of the latter two. I do not know whether 
there be any other consul in that city. 

If anything else of interest should occur before sending off this despatch, I 
will add a postscript. 

With high respect, I have the honor to remain, most obedient servant, 


WINFIELD SCOOT. 
Hon. Wa. L. Marcy, Sec’y of War. 


Accompanying these despatches are copies of the letters to the consuls and/| 
of the safeguard referred to, which we omit, as the purport of them is given in 
the despatch above. 


THE POLITE ARTS—USEFUL AND PRACTICAL. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Washington City, February 24, 1847. 
Mr. Eprror :—The following Essays were published in the National Intel- 


|purposes. 


lite studies to their practical results. 1 hope thus to be able to show that the 
encouragement of intelleg?zai pursuits, of refining tastes, is the best and surest 
method of perpetuatiay our Republican Institutions and cementing our belov- 
ed Union. 1! hape to be able to show that the fine arts in particular—painting, 
sculpture, arenitecture, and engraving,—are most peculiarly calculated to re- 
fine the heart, store the mind with good thoughts and designs ; to convey prac- 
tical, popular, and sseful information, and preserve the activity and fervor of 
patriotism and virtue. Ina word, I trust that ali and every class,throughout 
this Republic will, in process of time, be thoroughly convinced of the import- 
ance of general co-operation, in this moral, social, and political regeneration, 
which alone can best arrest the downward tendency of things, to gross mate- 
rialiem and utilitarian pursuits. 

From this metropolis, it seems to me, the impulse should be given. Hence 
the crusade of mind against matter should be preached. Here, where the 
march of intellect should be most appreciated and impelled by the eminent 
men to whom the people entrust their destinies and interests ; here, where our 
citizens collect in search of busi or pleasure, and strangers from other lands 
draw near to see our political and intellectual men, and study more closely the 
practical working of our institutions, it does appear to me, that the patronage 
of the Polite arts, by governmental, public, and private channels, should be 
most and earliest felt and exercised. |t will, therefore, be one of my objects 
to press upon the representatives of the people, the executive and the commu- 
nity at large, the importance and advantage of organizing some practical, ap- 
and efficient mode of iny ideas into execution. 

erhaps, even if I fail in doing what I most earnestly desire ;—even if I fail 
in inspiring others with the same enthusiasm and conviction that I feel in the 
subject-matter of these essays, the discussion may not be wholly useless. Per- 
chance, the voice I raise in the good cause may awake an echo in some enlarg- 
ed mind, communicate a glow to some generous heart, and enlist in its service 
some gifted pen. That this may be the case, that the public taste may be 
gradually awakened and made pure, 7 my most sincere aspiration. 

No. 2. 

Having informed my readers of the topics [ propose to discuss in these es- 
says, and the plan I intend to pursue, I now proceed to comply with my pro- 
mise, to the best of my ability. 

I have Jaid down the broad proposition that the polite or fine arts may be 

made conducive to useful and practical, as well as to ornamental and refined 
I trust to be able to sustain what I assert. 
I believe that the erroneous opinion which prevails in this country, by way of 
emphasis, as to the claims and merits of what are termed literary and artistical 
men, arises from a want oj full and correct information on the subject. I believe 
that if the people of this republic can be properly enlightened, and will lend a 
fair and attentive ear to the discussion, they will see how much, by a depreeia- 
tion of, and indifference towards high intellectual pursuits, they operate against 
their best interests. I shall, therefore, in order to make some impression upon 
the sound and practical good sense so peculiarly the property of our people, 
confine myself principally to the developement of the proposition, that the Po. 
lite Arts are appropriate, useful and certain channels through which good, 
sound, and healthy information may be carried to the head and heart of every 
citizen. 

To begin with painting and engraving, I assert, that pictures are equally 
adapted fo promot general sean. on make the desired impression on the 
memory judgment as written or painted signs. I consider them a short 
and flowery road to knowledge (if it can be conceded that knowledge is to be 
attained without time and labor), and am more and more convinced by daily 
observation, that the world is becoming aware of the fact, and adopting them 
as agents in education. Printing is but a species of painting to the eye. Books 
are so many portraits of men, living and dead, descriptions of scenes and 
sketches of events, done in ink instead of oil and water colors, with press and 
type, in place of pencils and brushes. According as the writer or artist is 
more faithful and graphic in his portraits, more vivid in his descriptions, more 


ligencer during the course of the year 1845. Having shown |them to an artist 
friend of mine, recently, he expressed a wish to see them reproduced ina 


effect upon the judgment and fancy. 


condensed or animated in his sketches, does he produce a satisfactory and dur- 
shape|jable 
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The able and sprightly critic who instructs and delights your readers in his spread before us, and from its precious page we are to learn lessons of love 
“Notes or New ks,” speaks correctly when he remarks of the « Pictorialand wisdom. The original, thus open to our inspection and admiration, through 
History of the United States, by professor Frost,” we have been gratified to, the beneficence of the Creator, being so beavtiful, sublime and instructive,i t is 
witness the present attempt to illustrate in the pictorial manner a popularized, easy to understand how well fitted to instruct and delight are faithful copies, 


history of our country. Ihat method, besides that it engages by amusing ee = transcripts made by Genius and Industry, from a volume so rich 
and prolific. 


attention, possesses a particular advantage as to whatever concerns times a lit- : d ; 
Ue remote, in presenting a distinct image of costumes, manners, and the sem-| The Artist, whether his skill and talentsbe devoted to the higher or lower 
| branches of his profession, is, for the most part, but a copyist from Nature. 


blance of remarkable persons and events.” 
So convinced are those who cater to .he public wants, in the way of books, In proportion as he is more faithful and correct, has he consulted the laws of 


elementary as well as others, that the pictorial method possesses the advantage! true taste and the principles of sound sense. {n proportion as he has transfer- 
alluded to by your very clever critic, that there is an active competition among red to canvas, stone or wood, the features of this glorious planet, or the forms 
the craft which shall supply the greatest number and best executed illustrated and characters of its inhabitants, is he deemed happy, successful, and honored 
editions of popular works, according to the prevailing taste of thetimes. ‘This| in his efforts. The Students of Nature wander forth in quest of novelty, beauty, 
fact, which no one can deny, is important evidence to my purpose. Publishers, and instruction, and after visiting remote lands, and mingling with various and 
both in this eountry and in Europe, are convinced of the popular character of different nations, return to the country that gave them birth, and the compa. 
such a method of conveying instruction, and not only has printing been improv-| /pions of their youth, laden with stores of knowledge and amusement. Accord- 
ed by their enterprize, but the arts of painting, engraving, architecture, etch-| ing as they have studied more closely, made more accurate copies from visible 


ing, and illuminating have been and are daily impelled on the road to eminence} Objects, and been more diligent and zealous in their collections among men and 
and success. If once it be admitted and understood, how much the cause of things, do they return useful and honoured citizens, active and pious agents in 
the diffusion of knowledge and pleausre. Those of us whom interest or preference 


neral education will be aided by methods such as these, it cannot be doubted 
for an instant that the public will be made aware of the utility and advantages! |retain at home, should feel most grateful indeed that scenes, events and men, 
of the arts which are employed in this mode of instruction, and of course ena-||Which distance and separation by time and space prevent us from seeing or 
a r. it is within a few years particularly, that the attention of publish-||troduced so effectively and agreeably to our notice. ‘Those who are thus de- 
ers, authors, and artists has been directed pictorial or works: py cirournstances or dain re extending the of 
It has been found to be at once an amusing and instructive mode of dissemin-||should be very careful that they receive these students of Nature man wi 
ating information among the people, and the encouragement which talents and vo cone: and hospitality. They must take care to secure their accumulated 
enterprize have received in the undertaking, is proof of the good effects uni-|/riches services by due appreciation and employment, or consent to see 
v y felt and acknowledged. Contpetiiien han brought ae and beautifully | them wend on their light-shedding journey to ee ts and men, where their 
illustrated editions of useful books within the reach of most readers. The talents will be-encouraged and their wares purch and made useful. 
painter, the engraver, the etcher, and the author have been favored with a fair h A yore the April number of Blackwood well remarks « To move the 

sense ir own interests ai uty, there ason 

lieve the progress of pictorial embellishment will be rapid most satis- with the one od the 
actory. Examples, both at home and abroad, of the advance in the art will pre-||}OMer mm prose ; but what then ! ese are the means to the end—they are 
pies Seo in abundance to the minds of my readers. rr not the end itself. ‘There are many avenues to the human heart, but the inner 

This conviction, on the part of intelligent men, and of a discerning public, — ye 2. are all to be opened by one key, and that key it never denied to 
of the adaptation of pictures or signs, to convey information, is one that dates “with sar thin, stoi 
Som ages. Egypt, Hindostan, Mexico, Pera, sad Amerion,— rank among these lives are te the improvement of their race. If 
the ofmen it be true, as I trust it will be conceded, that the co-operate on e ual 
more or Vind terms with the poet and the orator to delight and instruct—if it be true that their 
objects animate and inanimate, served as durable and intelligible tastigtns ge nent the same, though their instruments and means be myers oy Ralaee 
tear tionably 1s, the fact, that pleasure and i conveyed to the mind by 
The. pictures as well as by and how happens it that the people are 

e artist, then, is of older date than the printer ; and though these modern||? 
times have most happily produced a co-operation between these ministers in the of deaf blind Tor pei. 
temple ol knowledge, and made them co-laborers, and generous rivals in the march open are = more easily put than answered. gp y wou , 
of mind, still the former must not be deemed less useful and important than the! ‘9 ar pa ong catalogue of wrongs, folly, and blindness, a he past = 
latter, and a discerning public must be taught to render to them both honor and|/‘2@ World to the Sons of Genius. Alive, for the most part, only to sensu 
eneouragemen:. ‘This resurrection, then, if [ may so style it, with additions) “8% 44 animal appetites, deeming every thing idle and worthless which does 
and improvements, of the pictorial method of instruction Yhich was so popular seme minister to their bodily wants and comforts, their eyes closed to the beauties 
with the old Egyptians, Aztecs and Peruvians, and of dish each nk o. t¢ ‘and instructive teachings of Nature reproduced upon canvas or in stone, their 


uable specimens have been discovered, preserved and described by eur zealous er deaf to the concord of sweet sounds, and their hearts insensible to the in- 
and able countrymen, Stevens, Catherwood, Norman, and Mayer, is an event||SPations and delicate whisper of the spiritual portion of our constitutions, it 
which should afford delight and gratification to every friend of education and jis a melancholy thought to reflect how monstrously the denizens of earth p lod 
humanity. It is a method sanctioned by all ages, and among all nations having on in the pursuit of creature comforts and utilitarian feelings and occupations ; 
any claims to knowledge and civilization, and will, at the same time, serve the| (© 2K some impression upon them we must use arguments they can under. 
double purpose of proving a popular and successful channel of general instruction,|/*t@@4, #nd olfer inducements and rewards suited to their fallen a 
and of attracting attention and appreciatiun towards the Polite Arts and their| Practical ideas. Those who love Art for its own sake are very few. “Sheee 
professors. who are spiritual enough to appreciate spritual creations and ideal pictures are 

It is for this reason that I have dwelt so strongly upon the pictorial or il- re indeed,—to such no appeal is necessary. ‘Their finer capacities and more 
luminated style in the publication of books. I deem the fact of their being so||~°'°*te ‘emperaments make them, like some slight and sweet-toned rye 
popular, a proof of the utility and practical character of the arts of Painting and es of music, tremblingly alive to the breath of Genius and the ns — 
engraving. 1 consider the taste for them as on the increase, and look forward t is their glorious privilege to keep the Promethean fire in life. It is their en- 
to the day, when the higher branches of the art, such as Historicai, Fancy, and ae privilege to approach the altar where the sacred spirit dwells enshrined , 
Landscape Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, will be better understood, ap- men honourable duty to fan the divine spark into activity, and bear it blazing 
preciated and encouraged. through the world. Happy in the possession of such a spirit, happier still if 

No. 3. they wy ieee example make their fellow-men better, wiser and 

trust that I have succeeded in making some impression upon the minds mtelectual. 
my readers, on the subject of Pictorial hastustion: y trust that the brief re- Ra produce the desired effect upon the mass of mankind, we must - — 
flections made in my last paper on the point, how far Painting and the other particular is pressed or gad proposed, to usua 
Arts can be rendered useful in conveying and propagating popular information, tag lon “ cui bono!” what is the use of 1? It must be prov - that “4 . 
will have aroused some mind to the importance of the subject. Oh Nig: oer eng in the issue than common sense. ‘The people must - 

I have said that pictcrial representations are but an ornamental kind of print-||: a1 » through the Polite Arts their worldly, temporal, or SS ae ace 
ing, done with pencil and brush instead of types, in oils and colors in place of de mone are promoted, their ordinary occupations undisturbed, and ever ren- 
ink. We mustbe convinced of this in order to understand the practical effects| °°." lighter, more efficient and profitable. ‘That such things can be told them, 
resulting from their cultivation. and proved too, I do not hesitate to assert. I trust to contribute some small 

‘The eye is one of the most frequently employed and instructive organs of the||/" me to such a mode of argumentation. I hope that such —< yom A 
human system, in the reception, transmission and representation of visible and||P° te ance cast an eye upon these brief papers, will perceive re - omnes 
material objects. Jt is the sentinel which conveys to the mind ideas and per- th oe can be made to the best interests a _ community a atter myse 
ceptions of external things. If, therefore, objects calculated to please and in-||, . rh mgrenyes and intelligent minds will understand, an See th pore 
struct are placed before the vision, corresponding pleasurable and instructive nowledge that information as well as pleasure can be ae eyed to oe oe aes 
impressions or pictures will be made upon the fancy. Whether those impres- P that so far, the merits of — not 
sions or pictures be produced by written, printed, or painted characters !—by apes y appreciated and employed | a or elsewhere Pees ; that rn ma must 
figures, faces, scenes, and events, done by brush, pencil, type, or instrument, attempted and effected, if we wish to escape from the closing bonds of mat- 
on canvas, or otherwise, 1s a matter of but little importance. The point is, er and the material tendencies of the age. 
that the — which are presented to the eye should be instructive or agree PPP mage Ne 
able, caleulated to improve the mind and refine the heart. With the character COBRA DI CAPELLA AND THE MONGOOSE. 
or nature of those objects at present I have no concern. My desire is|/ The cobra di capella is well known to be as poisonous a snake as India is ca- 
merely to make intelligent readers understand, that, as the senses have been||pable of producing, whose length varies from three to six feet ; whilst the 
given us by an all bountiful and all-wise Creator for good purposes, as vehicles||mongoose, or Indian i¢hneumon, resembles the English stoat in shape, although 
and channels of improvement both for soul and body, so it is our interest and|/somewhat exceeding it in size, possessing the most unerring eye, as well as a 
duty to employ those agents and messengers of the mind in a profitable andj |skin as tough as a Polar bear, to judge from the quantity of * punishment” it 
natural manner—as is the case with every other organ, use and practice make||carries off with so apparently little inconvenience to itself. é 
the eye more sensitive and correct in its perceptions and reports. By giving, There was a novelty in this s ort which greatly enhanced the excitement 
it due occupation and exercise with the study and examination of pure, refining! |concomitant on contests of any kind, and the “ science” displayed on both sides 
and useful objects, do we increase its capability of enjoying the visible Crea-||was invariably * first-rate ” : 
tion. By judicious use, this valuable agent of inform: ion sud pleasure is made|| In the first instance, | sought ont the dwelling of one of the Bengal snake- 
more alive to the multitudiwus auu varied elements which compose this love-|/charmers—a considerable “a: tiste’’ in his line, whe contracted with me to sw ) 
ly world of ours. We learn to luve and adore God thivug' bis works, and by||ply cobras at two or three rupves a piece, accurd.ny ty cize aud other good qu 
this refined aud spiritualized sense of vision are adinitted to the luxurious privi| cations. ‘The mongooses (yvery, mongeese ') 1 kept myself for this particular 
lege of perceiving and appreciating the Beautiful. The Book of Nature is!! sport ; and whenever I wanted 4 fight, the snake-charmer was summoned, and 


i 
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made his appearance with a small basket containing some half-a-dozen “ beau- |rations, they had bethought themselves of throwing a couple of planks, fastened 


ties” for fighting. 

Having got a very considerable degree of dread and fear of everything that 
crawleth on the face of the earth, my first consideration invariably was to place 
myself out of danger, for which purpose | usually planted a table agamst tie 
door, and placing a chair on the top of it, | looked on from my throne-hke ele-| 
vation at what went on below. ' 

Old blackey having at length opened his basket, selects a belligerent, which, 
he takes up by the neck as coolly as if it was an empty claret bottle, and hav- 
ing set him loose on the floor, the door of the mongoose’s cage 1s drawn up, and 
out walks its inhabitant. 

At first he feigns not to observe the snake, who, as soen as it spies its anta- 
gonist, folds itself into its position of attack and defence, keeping its head about 
a foot from the ground, to give it a greater facility of overlooking the 
enemy’s manceuvres, as also a greater stretch in its dart on him, when within 
reach 

‘The mongoose then waks round the room in order to find out a place to which 
he may retreat when worsted : and having satisfied humself that there is no 
escape for him, he cautiously advances \owards the cobra, 

And now the fight commences. 

Round Ist. Mongy comes a little too close, and the viper lashes out (never, 


||tegether in the centre, across the inside of the eupola, end by means of ropes 


attached to them, drawing up buckets from the bassment of the church. A 
ibridge was thus formed of about two feet wide ; but as it had been constructed 
for the convenience of raising water, no attention had been lavished on its ~ 
bility for the support of ahuman being. A sodden and irresistible unpu 

lto cross this inseeure and narrow bridge seized Robert ; and not till he had ta- 
‘ken three or four steps along it did he become fully sensible of the extreme 
danger of the enterprise. At the same time, he discovered the impossibility of 
turning back. ‘To stop short and close his eyes, was, as he hunself afterwards 


‘declared, the only expedient which saved him at the moment from falling, over- 


jpowered with vertigo and startled by a volley of imprecations uttered by the work- 
jmen upon seeing the Frenchman thus perilling his life. Strange his presence 
lof mind to the uttermost, the artist opened his eyes, and with a tirm step, strode 
the tottering plank. As he approached the centre part he felt it crack beneath 
his feet. “The plank is rotten; the unhappy man will—” cned one of the 
jmen, and a violent blow on the mouth from one of his comrades prevented hin 
from completing his sentence. Aghast and breathless, the Frenchman reached 
the opposite side of the cupola, and fell on his knees in speechless gratitude to 
iveaven. He was roused to consciousness by receiving blows and abuse from 
‘the workmen for having caused thei such a moment of terror, Robert was at 


however, losing his folds or disturbing the coil from whence he gars his first disposed to be very wrathful at such usage: but observing a boy's mouth 
impetus.) Mongoose, on the alert, ducks his head, and + walks round “bathed in blood, inquired why it was in such astate — * Would you have had 
again, ‘lus let him go on bawling in such 4 manner as to have deprived you of the few 

Round 2d. Snake hissing like a steam-engine ; tha ichneumon gets behind senses you had left’ was the reply. Its blutf good will disarmed the artist’s 
him, and crouches in the act of springing ; both very funky. At length mongoose) anger, and, with a cordial grasp of the hand, he acknowledged his gratitude for 


makes a feint of springing ; reptile sends his head to meet it, which mougy 
avoids by jumping ou one side, and next instant he has seized the snake by the 
back of the neck. 


Now commences a beautiful “ rally.” ‘The colira, finding himself in the fatal | 
o 


grasp of his opponent, loosens his coil, and writhes in agony, giving Mr. Mon. 
goose some awkward blows with his tail now and then. But it ts of no use; 
the animal once having taken hold, can never be made to let go unul the viper) 
is cut to pieces—some time after he is dead in many instances, when, to make) 
all safe, he eats the piece still left im his mouth. 

In its wild state, the mongoose, after being attacked anc bitten by a cobra di 
capella coolly walks off, and naving eaten some herb, known only to itself, which; 


naturalists have sought in vain to discover, returns to renew the fight ; but when! 


unable to find this herb, from the fight being confined to a room, they very) 


frequently die, although | only lost one, and he was terribly mauled in the en-— 


counter. 
The above story of the mongoose’s remedy can be confirmed by hundreds ; 
and the most singular part of the story is, that, although he has been traced by 


the natives after having been bitten, it has never been discovered what he eats, | 


though followed for mules, and seen returning out of some underwood, munch-, 
ing like an alderman. 


COUNT CORTINA, 

In the N.Y. Courier and Enquirer we tind the following sketch of General, 
(the ex-Count) Cortina, a wealthy Mexican, who has recently removed to) 
Spain. The sketch is interesting, whatever the reader may think of the 
spirit displayed in voluntary expatriatiun, at a moment when one’s country 1s 
in danger. 
The- ex-Count Cortina is one of the most distinguished men in Mexico. 


He is also one of the richest—and when his mother dies he wil! be much , 


‘richer than he is now—almost as rich indeed, as was that Mexican count, who 
is said, on the day of his daughter's marriage, to have covered the street,— 
one half mile in leagth—over which the bridal procession passed—with in- 
gots of silver, the produce of his own mines! As all wealthy men ought to 
be, Cortina spends his money freely—at the same time judiciously. He has, 
never done what Cayetano Rubio, the richest merchant in Mexico once did, 
given ten thousand dollars for a saddle ; but he has expended ten times that 
amount of money on objects worthy of receiving it; on schools and other in-. 
stitutions of public uulity; and in encouraging artists of all classes and from! 
all countries. Nor has he done these things from ostentation, or only because 
men in his station and circumstances are expected to do such things. Better, 
motives have actuated Cortina. He has established schools, because he is deep-, 
ly impressed with the value of education. He has patronized men of genius, 
because he knows that the world, but for them, would be a chaos or a desert. 
And Cortina himself, if not endowed with genius, has yet qualities that are al | 
lied to it. That craving after knowledge, that admiration of the beautiful in) 
nature and in art which are among its characteristics. he possesses. Perhaps 
there is not a more accomplished man in Mexico than Cortina. For his own! 
use and intellectual gratification, he has filled six of the largest rooms in his 
house with books and paintings. He 1s a good linguist, a good judge of works; 
of art, conversant with several sciences, and as the pages of the Mosaico and, 
other Mexican periodicals attest, is able to write his native language with an 
ease and elegance not often surpassed. 

We have said that Cortina is a general, having had this rank conferred! 
upon him five or six yearsago. He is or was till lately colonel of one of the 
finest infantry regiments in Mexico—the Battalion del Comercio. It was when! 
as colonel of this regunent that he distinguished himself during the outbreak 
which occurred in the Mexican capital in June, 1839; and on which occasion 
he received awound. Cortina once fought a duel with Judge Ellis, the US. 
Minister in Mexico ; and as bis friends say, under circumstances very credita | 
ble to his reputation for courage. 

It is said that Cortina is going to reside permanently in Spain, in which’ 
country, we may observe, he received his education. Who can wonder at his 
doing this! ‘The city of Mexico, with its ignorant population, its fanatical 
clergy, its licentious soldiery, is no place for a man of refined tastes like ne, 
tina. Were he to remiin in it, he might see during some pronunciamento, 
and in a single night, his house ransacked, and every thing it contained,| 
whether books, manuscript or pictures, torn to pieces by the hands of a rabble, 
and then committed to the flames! No: Cortina has done well in having 

te Madrid, where if proawnciamentos do occur, they do not occur so fre- 
quently as in Mexico. 

We will conclude our account of Cortina by observing, that he is forty six’ 
or forty-seven years of age ; and as distingue in figure as he is distinguished 
for mental qualities which become the man and the gentleman. 


SEVERE TRIAL FOR ‘THE NERVES. 
The eminent French landscape-painter. Robert, when pursuing his studies at 
Rome, had ascended the cupola of St. Peter's, and was watching the proceed- 


ings of some workmen employed upon certain repairs required in and about 
the dome. To facilitate the bringing up of the water necessary from their ope- 


ithe mason’s friendly imterest, thus redely, but effectively, exerted im his behalf. 
Magazine. 


Peel and Byron at schoot.—Last, and not least, Sir Robert Peel was his 
contemporary, and it is now with very odd feelings tha! we read the anece 
dote in Byron’s life, that when a great fellow of a boy-tyrant, who claimed 
little Peel as a fag was giving him a castigation, Byron came and proposed 
to share it. While the stripes were succeeding each other, and poo Peel 
writhing under them, Byron saw, and felt for the misery of his friend; and 
although he was not strong encugh to fight * * * with any hope of 
isuecess, and that it was dangerous even to approach him, he advanced to 
the scene of action: aud with a blush of rage, tears in his eyes, aud a voice 
trembling with terror and indignation, asked very numbly if * * * *° 
would be pleased to teil him “ how many stripes he meant to inflict ?” 

‘* Why,” replied the executioner, * you little raveal, what is that to 
‘ou ?”” 
| Because, if you please,” said Byron, “I would take half." Wilian 
|Howitt’s Humes and Haunts of British Poets 


| TWO DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
| The packet ship Liberty, Captain Norton, arrived on Wednesday after- 
noon = She sailed from Liverpool on Monday the 8th ult. 

| The news brought by the Liberty is important only in a commercial point 
of view 

| The destitution and distress which still prevail in all the countries—in 
ireland, in France, and in Belgium—continue to press severely upon the 
=r of reliet for England. 

| So many petitions have been sent to Lola Montes at Munich, fer her in- 
tercession with her royai jover, the king of Bavaria, that she has issued 
— that she will attend to no more, as she understands nothing about 
them. 

Mr. Templeton is giving his entertainments in Glasgow. 

Mrs. Warner, Mr. Macready, and Mr. Cooper have been performing at 
the theatre royal, Adelphi, Glasgow. 

It is said that larger breadths of grain than heretofore are sown epon the 
more extensive farms in Ireland. The small holdings are, however, al- 
pas wholly aeglected, the peasantry not having the means to purchase 
seea, 

The Hibernia steamer, which left this ou Thursday for Boston, took out 

nearly £300,000 in specie. 
An uneasy feeling begins to manifest itself in regard to the money mar- 
ket, which was increased by the appearance, yesterday, of an advertise- 
ment from the Northwestern Railway Company, inviting loans in sums of 
not less than £5,000 at the interest of 5 per cent. Cousidering who is at 
the head of this concern, and the position the company occupies in the 
railway world, the high rate ot interest offered is significant of the increas- 
ing dearness of money, and has had an unfavourable inflaence on the share 
market. The Great Western Company have also come out as borrowers at 
44 per cent for five, seven or ten vears 

The corn market has exhibited no exception to the prevailing dul!ness, 
and the business transacted in Brunswick street yesterday, was the small- 
est of any market day this year It appears, from the circular of Mr. C. 
T. Dunlevie, that the imports into Liverpool trom Ireland fur the last five 
months have been 13,800 quarters of wheat, and 27,700 sacks of flour, with 
ouly a trifling quantity of oats, oatmeal, barley, &c. Our exports thither 
during the same period amount to 55,000 quarters of wheat, 150,000 bbls. 
of flour, 17,500 sacks of ditto, 120,000 quarters of Indian corn, 28,200 bbis 
of Indian corn meal, 4,000 quarters of beans, and 3,000 quarters of peas ; 
so that Ireland, from wheuce this market formerly drew its principal sup- 
plies, has now become our greatest drain, 

The tollowing is a comparative circulation of the Bank of England, ga- 
zetted yesterday, with that of the corresponding period of last year. 

‘eb 27, 1847, ‘eb. 26, 1846, 


Notes issued £25,349,820 £27,015,295 
Seven day and other bills $18,634 947,432 
Total issued..........- 26,168,454 27,962,727 
Deduct note- in the Bank- 

ing department...... 6,016,695 6,904,485 
Total in circulation.... 20,151,759 2),068,248 
Total amount of specie 

held in both depart- 

ments of the Bank... 12,044,934 13,775,700 


The above exhibits a decrease in the present circulation of £816,483, 
and in the bullion of £1,730,766. Comparing the present with last week, 
(20th February ) there is a deficiency in the circulation of £169,672, and 
jaleo, in the bullion of £169,827. The next return, we fear, will show a 
still greater deficiency in the bullion, as the recent shipments to America 
have yet to come into the statement. 
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MARRIED-— On Tuesday evening, 30:h ult. by Rev. Dr. Harris, Universalist Church, 
ALEXANDER BINGHAM, Jr., to Miss MARGARET LANG, all of this city. 


~ DIED—On the 3d inst, Mrs. URSULA VON RADER, in the 63d year of her age. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 4 a 4} per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 


about two days later news than the Hibernia gave us, but there is nothing of 
very stirring moment 

‘ he dread of famine seems for the present to be over, for a vessel Jaden with 
corn ar) edthe other day from Lincolnshire to London, and instead of unlading 
he: carg. at -he latter place, was bought entire, and was again forwarded, to 
France. ‘luis tooks well, for wedo not believe that any of the English Traders 
yee d have done so whilst there was any doubt at home ; whilst France is little 

sore than beginning her sense of famine or scarcity, and in such case will 
have to *port largely to satisfy the demand. : 

Then. sder.tanding or the unkind feeling which hitherto bas been exhibit- 
edby! uizot and the Marquis of Normanby is at end, and, an interchange 
“lit has taken plage, so, according to the understanding of the world, 
they a »1.ow mighty good friends. ‘To this effect says the Journal des Debats, 
and sc for “ a storm in a tea-pot.”’ 

The News froin India is not very interesting ; around the British borders there 
is about what might be expected from the natives, the Beloochees and the 
Ameers are somewhat fidgety in the west, whilst towards the north the fight- 
ing people are, much against their mind, reduced in military strength, and there 


is some prospect of their being more reaceable—for a while. The making of) 


rail-roads and th additional diggings vu. ca als, both of which are in project and 
in forwardness will do more towards the peace-keeping of the British neigh- 
bours—the Indian native Governinents—than all the warfare that can be prac- 


tised. Peaceabie means and rapi. inter-communications are far better and more}, 


effectual than any kind of warfare. 


of ours and of all the theatrical world who know his merits, has begun an en- 
gagement here, in which in genteel comedy and in melodramatic action he is 
unrivalled, nay, we may admit that in certain characters of tragedy, and many 
of light comedy he has made parts his own. He is likely to have a good run 
here, and his is a good lesson to many a younger actor His Kolla, his Don 
Cesar de Bazan, his Dick Dashall, and many a character of modern drama, in 
which there is much domestic sentiment, and very much of quiet humour in- 
corporated, are given by him in the style of a professor of action, and he is 
abundantly happy. We think and we prophecy much success in the present 
engagement. 

Bowery Theatre.—The most beautiful of spectacles “The Naiad Queen,” 
which has been often given, in different styles, is here in very excellent man- 
ner made public, and Miss Turnbull distinguishes herself therein It is 4 
pleasing thing ia every way, and draws, as every attempt has, drawn exceed- 
ingly well. 

Olympic Theatre.—We have just spoken of “The Naiad Queen.” We 
wish Mitchell would try such a thing, nobody can better get up such a specta- 
cle than he, nobody can understand the management better than he, nobody is 
better provided with the essential strength than he, and the introduction there, 
would render Miss Partington new ground to shine on, Why will he not give 
her an opportunity ? 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Palmo's Theatre.—The Italian troupe have commenced a second subserip- 
tion with “ Lucretia Borgia,” a bad subject, only the Libretti is now-a-days 
‘nothing more than a peg to hang music upon. But we hope that Sanquirico 
give us some piquant opera serie. 


Hill's Concert at the Tabernacle.—TVhis was judiciously put off, on ae- 
count of the weather, until a better evening, which is not yet appointed. We 
are very desirous that such « period should «be marked with a white stone.” 
‘The recipient well deserves it, and the professor should, for the sake of music, 
‘make it celebrated 


In cur columns of to-day will be found the official despatches of Generals | 


Taylor and 3. 1°2 Anna, in relation to the battle of Buena Vista. ‘These des-) 
patches ful confi m the accounts we had previously received of the brilliant 
success of the American arms. 

From the summons sent by Santa Anna to the American commander to sur- 
render, it would appear that the Mexican troops engaged amounted to 20,000 ; 
but as it is probable he somewhat overrated his actual force for the purpose of 
attempting to terrify bis opponent (for he could not understand how 5000 would 
dare to attempt a resistance to four times their number, and had forgotten that 
they were Anglo Americans) we think this number may probably be fairly re- 
duced tu from 15 to 18,000. The American force engaged is oflicially stated 
to have been under 5,41.0, and the’ principal part of this number were volun- 
teers. ‘The result is so extraordmary, that it may well be compared wuh the 
fields of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. It now appears to be well deter- 
mined that no force which the Mexican government (if government it can be 
called) can bring into the field, will be of sufficient strength to drive the Ame- 
rican army from their present position-—on the contrary, it would seem that 
Gen. Taylor seriously meditates a forward movement, within a short period, 
on San Luis Potosi. 

We have also placed in our columns the official announcement of the invest. 
ment of Vera Cruz by the army, consisting of about 12,000 men, under Gen. Scott. 
Every preparation was making to carry on the operations with vigour, and un- 
less sickness should break out in the American camp, we cannot doubt 
they will come to a successful conclusion within a short period. 

In connection with these operations, the President of the United States has 
directed that the Military and Naval commanders should levy duties on al] goods 
imported into Mexico through the ports that may be in the hands of the 
American forces; thus, in a great measure, cutting off all the revenue! 
of the Mexican government. ‘Truly the net is fast closing around unfortunat e 


Mexico. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE SCHOOL. 
Annuat ExnisiTion. 

On Wednesday evening last the degree of proficiency to which the scholars 
had arrived in the v....-"s departments of the Mechanics’ Institute, was exhi-| 
bited, wo a at the Tabern»cle, where the exercises were con- 
ducted under the su, ~~ .on of professor 4!.,cs, Mr. M. C. Tracy, principal of 
male department, and Miss Blandina B. Smuth, principal of the female depart- 
ment. 

Much ability was exhibited, particularly in the exercises in Tachymathy and 
composition. We shall not have time before our paper goes to press this week, | 
to make a full notice of the Institution, which may be looked for in the next 
number of our paper. 

Miss Bunker, a young lady of intellectual countenance, about fourteen years, 
of age, read a highly creditable composition on * Nature,” which is selected as, 
typical of the ability which characterised the others, and will be published at 
Jength next week in connection with the notice of the Institution. 


The Drama. 
Park Theatre.—The veteran of the drama, and a very great favourite 


fine Arts. 


The National E-xlibiuiou is now open, and contains a very large collection. 
There are about the same number of portraits as usual, but this should never 
e eavilled at, as is usually the case,—-it is naturally the effect of an annual 


exhibition of paintings; but there is a greater proportion of compositions, and 


next week we trust we shall begin our numerical observation and remark of the 
same. It is on the whole a very good exhibition. 


Literarp Notices. 


Muller's Unwersal History.—Harper & Brothers have just issued a new and 
very handsome edition of this celebrated work in four 12mo. volumes, price 
only $3. As the work has long since passed into the character of a standard 
authority, we need only state that District Libraries, Lyceums, Schools, and 
Families would do well to secure a copy now that it is procurable at so cheap 
a rate. ‘The same publishers have also published a cheap re issue of Slidell 
McKeunzie's * American in England,”—a most interesting book ; one of the 
very best ever penned on this hackneyed subject. They also have sent us 
“ The King’s Highway,” by James : a new edition in pocket form, 25 cents, 
and a little volume entitled « Things by their right names,”—a melange of prose 
and verse, suited for the perusal of children and youth. 


The Book of Travels in Africa.—By John Frost, L. L. D.—New York : Ap- 
pleton & Co.—This is a compilation but a very judicious one. [t is intended 
to be a help to the young in the course of Geography, and such works well 
take off the dryness of study. Persons commonly get tired of a strange place, 
but they always become gratified when they come to know the people, and the 
habits, and the cattle, and the landscape, &c. and this book serves as an intro- 
ducer. We hope that the compiler, who seems to know well what he is about, 
and what the effect of such will be, will continue to put forth equally good 
publications. The present is well illustrated and embellished by very numer- 
ous steel plates and wood-cuts. 


Dogs.—Their origin and varieties—By H. D. Richardson.—New York : 
Appleton & Co,—The writer of this is not only a person of fine and correct 
feelings, but is evidently a man with good pretensions to scholarship. He has 
not only traced the animal from very early periods, but has taken much pains 
in distinguishing the various species, and the book is well illustrated by wood- 
cuts of the latter. He has also very well given anecdotes concerning them, 
the manner of their treatment under disease, and the early history of the Dog 


itself. 


A Swift Horse.—Tbe Maine Farmer tells a number of tough stories about a 
man, whom it calls ** Neverbeat.” Here is one : 

A gentleman was boasting, in the presence of Neverbeat, about the s of 
his horse, which, he said, would trot a mile inside of three minutes, follow 
‘it for three miles. 

« A mile inside of three minutes aint much to brag about,” said Neverbeat. 
« Why, the other day, I was up toS......, sixteen miles distant, Just as ] star- 
ted for home, a shower came sweeping on. The rain struck in the back 
of the wagon, and the moment it struck, I hit old Kate acut with the whip, 
away she trotted scarcely touching her fore feet to the ground. She kept just 
* and nip with the shower. The wagon was filled with water, but not a drop 

on me !” 
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A Parisian Adventure.—A considerable crowd collected two evenings ago’ 
in the Place St. Sulpice, under the following circumstances :—Two students, 
were lately paying attention to a young girl residing with her family in the Rue, 
du Vieux{Colombier, but without any marked success, until one of them per-| 
suaded her to promise him a rendezvous on the Place St. Sulpice for the next, 
evening, between six and seven o'clock. In his triumph, he boasted of his 


success to his rival, who determined to prevent the meeting, and profit by the), 


chance himself. He accordingly wrote a letter to the favoured lover, in the! 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 
HK SIXTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the St. George's Soenety, of the 
City of New York, will take piace at the City Hotel, at 5 o'clock P.M. ow Friday the 
23rd day of April instant, wher the members and friends of the Society are respecefully invit- 
ed to attend. Tickets may be had at the following places >— 

Thomas Warmer, No. 18 City Hall-piace 

Dr. Bradshaw, No. 11 Barcley-st. 

Joseph H Ash, No. 292 Broadway, 

George Johuson, No. 12 Spruce-st. and 234 Sixth Aveuue 
Apl. 10-2:. 


4 Stewards. 
‘ 


name of a third person, requesting him to cal, on business, in the neighbour-| 
hood of the Palais Royale on the evening in question, at six o’clock. Business 
before amusement is au old adage, which was observed on this occasion, par-| 
ticularly as the young student thought he could get back in time for his ren-| 
dezvous, The evening came, aud the other student met the young girl, and,, 
making an excuse for his friend, was endeavourmg to persuade her to accept, 
him in his place, when he suddenly received a violent Jash witha stout thong! 
of leather, followed by several others, from the weighty arm of the girl's brother 
who had watched his sister and caught her in the midst of the colloquy. The; 
brother who isa shoemaker, had brought his strap with him, and used it vigor-| 
ously. The student at last cried out jor help, and a crowd assembled and en-' 


} oyed the castigation which the brother inflicted. What made the matter still) 


better was, that the other studentcame up in time to witness the punishment in- ly 


flicted on his rival.— Galignani’s Messenger. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 

| ould direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present cone 
| ition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and 
‘wsefulness. 
| The institution is now, in every respect, it us free from financis) embarrass. 
iment ; its real estate, indepencent of its books, far exceeds in valne the amcunt of its obliga- 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, ond for considerable annus] additions 
leo the Library. It has cccently erected a noble lybrary edifice im a central situstion, on the prine 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for « library of mere than o hundred thousand volumes. 
jits present library numbers forty thousand, generally well-selected volumes (many of whicts 
jare rare and costly) ; it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
ifirst class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
jimportance of the object deserves 
| Attached to the library is 4 convenient and Commodious reading room, well supplied with 
Ithe home and foreign journals and wewspepers, which offers every accommodation, both wor 
wiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in viewis 
‘to transfer this department of the Jibiary te the first floor of the building, to render it more ace 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, aud to extend the library proper over the whole of 


the second floor. 
The institution is not, as many have supposed, an exclusive one. 


Any person of fair charac 


MRS. BAILEY, FRINCIFAL- may become a member of it on spplication to the librenan, end enjoy its privileges by 


No. 10 Carroll Place, Bieecker-Si., New York. 

HE plan of this institution, which it is believed, 1s well known, aud has been establish 

ed for sixteen years, comprises a general and exténsive system of instruction, and offers 
high advantages to Parents who may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accom- 
plished education. It is situated in one of the tnost covenient and pleasant streets iu the up-| 
per part of the City of New York. The lines of omnibuses around aud within the city, afford 
a convenient access to the various ferries, ani eu easy communication with any part of the! 
surrounding country. Lhe location of the house is eminently healthy, and within a few min-! 
utes walk of several of the finest parks in the city ; itis aspacious, elegant, and commodious) 
building, affording a laige nvinber of apartments for the lodging, for the study, and for the re-} 


citations of the Young Ladies. Ht 


Mrs. Bailey is about to make important additions to the establishment, and will be assisted 
by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will include generally, 
from twelve to fourteen ; several of whom reside in the family, and devote their time exclu- 


sively to the benefit and instruction of the Young Ladies under thei: charge. The course em-! 


braces all that is neces. ary to a complete and accomplished education , the Text books are, 
selected with much care. With respect to the discipline of the mind, and the acquisition of, 


useful knowledge, the greatest solicitade is constantly teit | 
The Schoo} is divided into the Juvenile, Junior, aud Senior Departinent. The best teachers) 


ing twenty-five dollars, the price of 9 share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat- 
Iter may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 

This is the condinoa and character of the institution, im whose benefit the public are now 
invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation as soticited. Jt is hoped 
ithat every friend to the moral and intellectual improvement of oer city, every parent who 
|would faruish various and valuable reading to his chitdsen, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word. every one who knows the value of a 
‘great library ina great metropolis, and is not now @ member of this institution, will immediately 
lbecome one , and that those who are already mer}ers of it will lend their active and efficient 
laid iv raising at to the rank which the trustees are now siming togive it. If this is done, the 
trustees pledge themselves tu the public that nothing shal! be wanting on their part to carry oat 
ithis great object, and enable the institution to attein a character and present sn aspect of ex- 


ltent and importance that will snake it the boast end honor of the commercial metropolis of the 
Feb. 13—+f. 


iUnion. 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. 
Will be published, early im April nezt, 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 


are employed in the French Department ; this language is taught daily to all the pupils, and/| ¥OMPRISING the Laws of the Gaime, some account of its history, and of the progressive 


with the Latin, is included ia the terms for English Tuition. Voce! Music, both Sacred, and 
Secular, is also taught throughout the School, by a distinguished Professor. ‘Terms for Italian, 


Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting, Music, &c. will depend apon those of the Professors 


employed. Faithful and unwearied attention ts constantly given that the pupils may be thoroagh’ 
in every branch of study they pursue, that they form correct, intellectual, and moral habits | 
that they have respectful, kind, and amiable manuers. | 

The School is in session from the 7th of September to the I6th of July: the period being 


divided into four Quarters—severally commencing onthe 7th of September, 23rd of Novem-|} 


ber, 13th of February, and the Ist. of May ; bat pupils are received at any iitermediate pe- 


riod, the proportion of the Quarter only bemg charged. For further particulars a line ad-! 


dressed to Mrs. Bailey, et he: iesidence, will receive immediate attention. 


April 3-2m. 
LAW AGENCY, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 
HOMAS WARNER, 15 City Hall-place New York City Attorney and Counseilor at Law 
and Solicitor in Chancery &c. Sc., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and others 
interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to amy matters that may be intrusted to 
him relating to property, estates, debts &c. or to any legal business, uecessary to Le transacted 
in England, lreland, Scotland, or Wales. 

Arrangements of an extensive and peculiar kind just completed by T. W. wil) ensure that 
the business with which he may be favoured, will be conducted with energy and despatch 
in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 

Thomas Warner has been honored by the permission of the following eminent and distiw- 
guished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibility. 

Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul &. New York City ; The Hon W. H. Seward, ex 
Governor of the State of New York ; The Honourable John W. Edmund's, Circuit Judge 
of che first Cireuit &e. New York City ; Honooreble A. H. Mickie,Mayor of the City 
of New York ; Honourable F. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York and member of 
Congress elect ; George W. Matsell, Psy. Chiefof Police of the City of New York : Messrs. 
Jessop & Son, Stee] manufacterers, New Vork, and Sheffield, England. 

Jan, 23-—3m. 

AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer iv imported Havana and Prin 
iV cipe Segars in all thei) variety. QG> LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers 
and Manufactured Tobacco coustautly on hand. July 7-ly. 
WARTON’S ERVALENTA. 
CONSTIPATIN (COSITIVENESS) DESTROYED. | 
** Obstenatée, inveterate and habitual Constipation (Costtveness) not only totally overcome,| 
but also completely destroyed without using either purgatives, injections or baths, by a na- 
tural, simple, agreeable and infallible means, recently discovered im France by M. Warton, 
68 Rue Richelieu, Paris” Price 30 cents. 
PERUSAL OF THIS TEEATISE canuot fail to dispel all doubt in the mind of any! 
reader of the genuine character and great importance of this discovery which has agitat-| 
ed France, England, and the Continent with its remarkable results. This great :emedy is a) 
light, palatable, and delicious FOOD called Ervalenta”--a Vegetable Fariwa—in some re-| 
spects resembling Arrow-root. | 

The Treatise and Ervalenta constantly on hand at the National Depot of Warton, of Paris,| 
expressly established for their sale, at HENRY JOHNSON’S Drug and Chemical store, iu the! 
Granite Building, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers-st. 

Purchasers must remember that there is no genuine Ervalenta but Warton’s. 
arch 13-3m.* | 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE. 


ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND. IRELAND | 


SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the subseviber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and caleu | 
1 ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to briug 


heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 
THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKFTS 
QUEEN OF THE WEST - 1300tons. ROSCIUS 1200 tons.| 
HOTTINGUER - -- - - SHERIDAN- - “ 


The above magnificent packets are all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex-| 
presaly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed. 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. | 

In addition to the above splendid ships, the subscribers are also Ageuts for the 

ST.“ GRORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, | 
composed in part of the following fivourite and well-known ships, viz.: The America,” 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, R Pp neock, | ion, Sea, &c. &c., which, together with! 
the new line, make six ships per month, or oxe every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can| 
be secured at the lowest rates. Every information given by applying to | 

W.&I TAPSCOTT, 86 South-st. 
24 door helow Barhing Ship. | 


Ny Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of this 
lmanly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
jcomplete Cricketer’s Guide. With numecous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
{By Alex. D. Paterson. 

| By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
i’ Felix on the Bat.” 

N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying tothe Anthor at the 
** Anglo-American” Office, New York. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY 8T. 
Instituted wn 1840. 

|| TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 

; A WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 

|} TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 

|| YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 

| MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 

|| Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. ’ 

|| Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 

lustruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
‘(| FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL BIS- 
{| EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF 'THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
Serofula er King’s Evil, Rhewmatism, Ubstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chromic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub 
born Ulcers, Syphiiatic Symptoms, Scratica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
! ness is axtending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted te 
tbe the most powe rful and searching pre paration from the root thar has ever been employed in 
{medical practice. ft is highly conceutrated for convenience aad portability, containing nothing 
jbur the expressed esseuce, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
jner 8s Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphive of Opiam. It is an established fact a few 
jgrains of either Quinine or Morphine contain al! the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
jerude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when » half piut conteined the same medicinal value. The Sarseparillla 
can be diluted when taken agreeable to the divections, and made to snit the taste of the patient. 

The following certificate is only another link in the greet chain of testimony to its merits ¢ 
South Bolton, Canada East, Apri] 18, 1846. 

_ Messrs Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent! 
|disappointed 4a proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of soccessful practi 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
saparilla. Ihave been severely afflicted for 33 years with # disease, aboot which “ Doctors 
disagreed,” and their preseriptions were still more diverse. 1 tried various remedies but found 
uo relief until T commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time | was wholly con- 
{fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribare entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarse 
rilla, Please accept my assurance of gratitude aud regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 

Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same 

REY. T. M. MERRIMAN, 


Shy. 


true, 
oe Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 
Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 


_ Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
liver, for the last twenty ne suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparilla ] have been greatly relieved, so much so thar i have been able to at 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. | wholly disearded all 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which | ean recommend iw truth and sin 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. ‘There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. 1. Shaw, by the use 
of six bottles, was restored to better health then she hed before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with E-rvsipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
a truly, WM. GALUSHA 
or further particulars sud couelusive evidence of its su or value 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 2 ——— 
4 ¥ 

a4 and sold by A.B & D. SANDS. Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 

Sold alse by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 
S. F. Urquhait, T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists generally throughout ae 
United Stares and Canods $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 
{1g The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 


Drafts <r) od for any emonnt from £1, apwords, pay: te hronghout the United Kingdom,'/been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most) Menit class of dis ~ 
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|| which the human frame is subject therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsapo: '! take no’ other. 
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NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SUCIETY OF LONDON, 
“fA SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(UMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a veserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
Vv. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanovei-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J, ELLIOTSON, M.D.,F.R. S. 
Actuary —W.S. B. WOOLHOUSE, F. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
essurance and deferred annuities. ‘Lhe assured has, ou all oceasious, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 
Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 
Persons insured for life, can, at once, boriow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. ‘ 
Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Disectors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 


arise) or otherwise. 
rate 


he payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 


No charge for stamp duty. y 
Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium ;becomes due, without forfeiture of 
licy. 
Travelin leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. . 
DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So- 
ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


e. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Liarvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel 8. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Giaham, Esq., 
William Jones, Esq. 
Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent, aud Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 
for the United States and British N. A. Coloues. : 
Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 
Medical Examimers attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
paid by the Society. aks A 
Standing Counsel—William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 
Solicitor John Hone, Esq., 11 Pine-st. 
Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. . 
Aun Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1840. 
‘#mphiets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &e. &e. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


i Colonies. 
Geiamiimens J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New York, 8th Jan. 1847. Jan. 16th 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 156 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
Volume for 1845 i complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur-| 
ehasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 

ofknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissious of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Kuowledge.—Volume ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in 

Or in parts. 

ay hie PENNY CYCLOPEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Gyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly a when a work of mach less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence-| 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the Kuglish language is read.—Complete and bound 
in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle 

men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to} 

any specitied extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), whee every at-| 

tention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis- 
factory references will be given and expected 


ICTORIAL AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 
SENTS :— 

1. The Poetical Works of Wim. C. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 

2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

4. The Floral Offering, by Francis Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured bo uets. 

5. Flora’s Dictionary, by Ers E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored 


ts . 

6. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 1] elegant engravings. 

7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. f : 

8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fine steel engraviugs , 

9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 

10. Campbell's Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts, 

11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. 

12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 viguettes. ; ‘ 

13. The London Art Union Prize Annual, contains several hundred beautiful scenes,| 
sketches, Kc. 

14. The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inter- 
resting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. a 

15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood-cuts—1 vol. folio. 

16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 


For sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dec. 19-tf. 155 BroadWay, Office of Peony Cyclopedia, &c. 
LAP-WELDED 


BOILER FLUES, 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

HE Subscriber is constantly receiv ing fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Mag- 

num Bonum, Damascus and doubie Damascas barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of} 
one gross each. ‘Together w ith an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders} 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers so- 

licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
Oct. 3-tf. cor. of Gold-st. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
\ ILLIAMLAIRD, Florist, comer of my one | and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
j on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit aud Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUE'TS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. 
| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen- 
tlemen supplied with experienced Gaideueis, aud Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
Ap. 20-tf. 


‘ing to Wm. Laird. 


‘LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


| THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Geutlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. : 
JQLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 

| Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly 4-ly. 

PIANO FORTES. 

URCHASERS are invited to cal] at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 


for a superior and warranted article. Apl 18-tf. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
| OSAIL trom NEW YORK on the 26th and fiom LIVERPOOL on the Lith of each 


SIDDONS, | _ E. B. Cobb, | Dee. 26. | Feb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tous, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
‘experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
jpackages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
lapply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
| BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 


mouth :— 
| Ships. Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
| SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. IL 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. | Jan. 11 


| Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
lnewspapers 1 cent each. 

| Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of News pers to discontinue 
jall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
{that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-16. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
‘QIAILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


| mouth :— 
Ships. Captains.® From New York. Froin Live 1. 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, oe. 26, 


\Jobu R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26% 
|Stephen Whitey, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
| F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
| * These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
jand convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
'be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, a ply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South a, 

| NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
(QIAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
|W excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
‘succeeding day. 


| Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. * ~ 

‘Ashburton, H. Hurtleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
|Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,\Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,\April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
|Heury Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 


| These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
|inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every rem 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon applie 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pase 
me apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 

To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 

4 oe LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing ouctually from 

\NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 

\7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

{St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10| Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
|Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
| Mediator, J.M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
|Switzerland, Knight, 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Victoria, E.E. Morgan, | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10} May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. J 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators? 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best Seseription. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Lettersf 
Parcels, or Packages sent ” them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 

My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
ue OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched inth * 


following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


hips. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 

Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1) July 16, Nov. ie. Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1j 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 ‘ ‘ 1 

New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16 16, 16) Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and conveni ° Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The ~ of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels! 
or Packages sent by them, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Yor freight 
passage, apply GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st., «» 

C. H. MARSHAL ,. 38 ya N. ¥., or 
ARING, & Co., iverpool. 


| 
| 


